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From the London Punch. 
A NIGHTINGALE IN TH«at CAMP. 





The men before Sebastopol! a more heroic hest : 
There never steod, in hardship and in peril, at their 
post. . , 
The forene t of those warriors *t were a famous thing 
be! 
And there the first among them gees, if thou hast eyes 
to see. 


*T is not the good Lord Raglan, nor yet the great Omar 
No, nor the fierce Pelissier, though thuaderbolts of 


war. 
Behold the soldiers who, in worth, excels above the 
rest— 


That English maiden yonder is our bravest and our | 


best. 


Brave men, so called, are plentiful: the most of men 
are brave; 

So, truly, are the most of degs, who reck not of a 
grave: 

Their valor’s not self-eacrifice, but simple want of l eed ; 

But courage, in a womau’s heart, is bravery indeed. 


And there is Mercy’s Amazon, within whose little 
breast 

surns the great spirit that has dared the fever and the 
est; 

And she Las grappl 
bold and mee eo 

There is the mark of battle fresh upon her patlid 
cheek. 


ed with grim Death, that maid so 








That gallant gentle lady the Camp would fain rev iew ; | 


Throughout the Chief escorts her with such honor as 
is due, 

ilow many a prayer attends on her—how many a 
hlessing greets! : 

How many a glad and grateful eye among that! host 
she meeis ! 


Now goes she to look forth upon the Enemy’s strong- 
hold. 


©, damsel, when its story shall in after times be told—- | 


When not a stone of that thieves’ den shall rest upon 
a stone, : 

No name shai with its memory live longer than thine 
own. 


Among the world’s great women, thou hast made thy 
glorious mark; 

Men will hereafter meation make of thee with Joan of 
Are; 

And fathers, who relate the Maid of Saragossa’s tale, 

Wiil tell their lite children, too, of FLogmence Nivur- 
INGALE! 


DISTiLICE SCMOOL LIBUALiES. 
BY HORACE MANN. 


[Conciuded.] 


There is another advantage of a good schoo} 


library,—not so obvious, perhaps, as those al- 


ready mentioned,—but one which I dcem of no 
small importance. A library will produce one 
effect upon school children, and upon the neteh- 
borhood generally, before they have read one 
of the books, and even if they should never 
read one of them. It is in this way :—-The 
most ignorant are the most coneeited. Unless 
aman knows that there is something more to 
be known, his inference is, of course, that he 
kaows every thing. Such aman always usurps 
the throne of universal knowledge, and assumes 
the right of deciding all possible questions.— 
We all know that a conceited dunce will decide 
questions extemporaneously, which would puz- 
zle a college of philosophers, or a bench of 
judges. Ignorant and shallow-minded men do 
not see far enough to see the difficulty. Dut 
let a man know that there are things to be 
known, of which he is ignorant, and it is so 
much carved out his domain of universal 
knowledge. And for all purposes of individual 
character, as well as of social usefulness, it is 
quite as important for a man to know the extent 
of his own ignorance as it is to know any thing 
else. To know how much there is that we do 
not know, is one of the most valuable parts of 
of our attainments; for such knowledge be- 
comes botha lesson of humility anda stimulus 
to exertion. Let it be laid down as a universal 
direction to teachers, when students are becom- 
ing proud of their knowledge, to spread open 
before them some pages ef the tremendous vol- 
ume of ticir iguorance. ; 

Now those children who are reared without 
any advantages of intelligent company, or of 
travel, or of books,—which are both company 
and trave!,—naturally fall into the error of sup- 
posing that they live in the centre of the world, 
that ail society is like their society, or, if differ- 
ent from theirs, that it must be wrong; and they 
come, at length, to regard any part of this vast 
system of ihe works of man, and of the wisdom 
of God, which conflicts with their home-bred 
notions, as baaeful, or contemptible, or non-ex- 
istent. They have caught no glimpse of the 
Virtuous and sublime sciences which have been 
discovered by human talent and assiduity; nor 
of those infinitely wise and beautiful laws and 
properties of the visible creation, in which the 
Godhead has materialized his goodness and his 
power, in order to make thein perceptible to 
our senses ;—and hence they naturally infer 
that they know all knowable things, and have 
**learnt out;"—that they have exhausted the 
fullness of Deity, and into their nutshell capa- 


| cities have drained dry the fountains of Om- 

niscience. Now, when this class of persons go 
| out into the world and mingle with their fellow 
; men, they are found to be alike useless, on ac- 
| count of their ignorance, and odious foe their 
| presumption, And if a new idea can be pro- 
| jected with sufficient force to break through the 
‘incrustations of folly and prejudice which en- 
velop their soul, and with sufficient accuracy of 
aim to hit so small a globule, they appear as "- 
diculous, under its influence, as did the mouse, 
' which was born in the till of a chest, and hap- 
pening one day to rear itself upon its hind-legs 
| and to look over into the body of the chest, ex- 
| claimed, in amazement, that he did not think 
the universe so large! A library, even before 
it is read, will teach people that there is some- 
thing more to be known. 

Anincidental advantage will often accrue from 
this library enterprise, which I cannot pass by 
in silence. Suppose the most intelligent and 
| respectable portion of the State to be deeply 
convinced of the expediency of a school library, 
‘and, therefore, to send up an enrnest appeal to 
ature, for some assistance or bounty to 
enable the districts to procure one. Suppose 
that the legislature should offer to contribute a 
| certain sum, on condition that the districts 
would raise an equal sum, for the purpose.— 
Doubtless, 
districts, there would be great alacrity in com- 
plying with the conditions prescribed. But still, 
| the number of districts and even of towns will 
| not be inconsiderable, where Ignorance and 








on the part of a large number of | 


| 
| 
| 


Mammon bear such sway, that the majority of | 


| voters will refuse to grant even this pittance for | 


the welfare of their children. 


' Lvefer, will be realized. In most of such dis- 


It is in this class | 
| of cases that the incidental advantages to which | 


| tricts or towns, there will be some individual or | 


individuals,—of narrow means, but of a bound- 
less soul,—who will at once give the requisite 
; sum, and thus secure the object. 


_ deed, are of inestimable value. 
| the generous emotions of our nature from a 
depth, where they might otherwise have lain 
| siagnant forever. They awaken within us a de- 
| lightful surprise at our own capabilities of use- 
| filness and happiness. Our sordid habit is, to 





Now these | 
| occasional or special opportunities to a good | 
They stir up | 


| call every unexpected occurrence of good for- 


j tune happening to ourselves, a god-send ; but 
| there is no such god-send as the divine prompt- 
ling to do good to others. Let an unforeseen 

occasion of beneficence be presented to a be- 
| nevolent man, and let the merits of the case be 
' 


made visible to him by their own beautiful light; | 
a resolve to act, at once flashes upon his | 


mind, and the generous deed is done ,—not 
done from ostentation, or the love of praise, or 
from any lew or sordid aim; but done because 


better nature; and lo! in the bosom of that man 

.the fountains of immortal joy burst open, and 
such peace and gladness and exaltation pervade 
und dilate his soul, that he would not barter one 
moment of their fruition for an eternity of self- 
ish pleasures. When a majority of the district 
belong to the firm of Hunks, Shirk & Co., then 
Mr. Goodman must supply the library, and the 
next generation will rise up and bless him. 

The effects of a habit of reading, in furnish- 
ing home and fireside attractions for children, 
aud thus keeping them from vicious companions, 
and from places of vicious resort, are so obvious, 
that I shall not here dwell upon them; but con- 
tent myself with referring to one more of the 
unenumerated and innumerable advantages of a 
well chosen library for our schools;—I mean 
the elflicacy of good beoks in expelling bad 
ones. 
race is not satisfied with knowing that we are 
a reading people ;—he asks impatiently, what 
itis that we read. That there is an alarming 
amount of vain and pernicious reading in our 
community, no observing person will deny.— 
For unchastened imaginations and perverted 
morals, there is a fascination in accounts of bat- 
tles, shipwrecks, murders and piracies; and 
many people gloat over those demoralizing po- 
lice reports in the newspapers, in which the 
foul scenes of darkness and depravity are bro’t 
to light, and made themes for jest aud merri- 
ment. But have we targht children to read, 
for the sake of enlarging their acquaintance 
with impurity and immorality? Fiction, too, 
from the plump novel of two volumes to the 
lean newspaper story of two columns, together 
with the contents of light and fanciful periodi- 
cals, constitutes the staple reading of a vast 
number of our people. Now I believe it to be 
no exaggeration to say, that ninety-nine parts 
in every hundred of all the novels and roman- 
ces extant, are as false to truth and naiure, to 
all verisimilitude to history and to the affairs of 
| men, as though they had been written, not by 
{ lunarians, but by lunatics themselves, I mean, 








itis right and lovely and in harmony with his | 


A true friend of our country and our ; 

















that, if we, as men and women, were to act as 
novel writers make their men and women act, 
the results upon our fortunes and lives would 
bear no resemblance to the fortunes and lives of 
the fictitious personages they describe. The 
novelist makes godlike heroes and benefactors 
of the race, of those who never studied and 
toiled and sacrificed for the welfare of mankind; 
aud, just so far as he does this, he is contradic- 
ted by the testimony of universal history and 
experience. His works are often bloated with 
a maudlin sentiment, wholly unkindred and 
alien to that healthy humanity, which, by the 
combined action of intellect and-benevolence, 
not only perceives, but fulfils the law of love. 
Often, too, he robes impurity in the garments of 
light, and thus sets at defiance all the laws of 
the moral universe; or, he deems it poetic jus- 
tice to reward the holy sacrifices of virtue by 
the base coin of worldly honors or wealth._— 
The mind, when fed on mere fantasies and 


etherialities, has no vigor for the stern duties of | 


life; it is borne away by every illusion, like a 
bulrush upon the tide. 

The prevalence of novel-reading creates a 
host of novel-writers ; and the readers and wri- 
ters, by action and reaction, increase the num- 
bers of each other. Hence great capacities for 
usefulness are lost to the world, and the most 
important of human duties remain unperformed. 
For many of the sons aud daughters of Adam, 
this isa world of perplexity and suffering and 
inexpressible anguish; it is a world where in- 
nocent nerves are laid bare to all the aggres- 
sions of want and disease, and where men sink 
into pitfalls of ruin, which the light of.a little 


knowlédge would have revealed, and from which | 


kindly counsels would have saved them. What 
is worst of all,—it is a world where guiltless 
children are led, as by the hand, into dangers 
and temptations; or rather, they are propelled 
into dangers and temptations, by forces of 
which they are unconscious, and over which 
they have no control; and in these perils they 
struggle for a moment, and then sink into hor- 
vible depths of crime and wretchedness, which, 
by an unholy influence, harden our hearts 
against them as much as they harden their 
hearts against virtue. Society is spotted all 
over with moral leprosy ; ‘arid*Wot tears, more 
bitter than the waters of Marah, are furrowing 
innocent cheeks; and while this actual sin and 
suffering abound, we cannot spare the finest 
geniuses of the race to spend their lives in crea- 
ting Worlds of Shadows; nor can we allow the 
most educated of our people to escape from the 
great work of solacing and redeeming map- 
kind, to revel in the brilliant but bodiless 
realms of fancy. Every hand and every hour 
should be devoted to rescue the world from its 
insanity of guilt, and to assauge the pangs of 
human hearts with balmand anodyne. To pity 
distress is but human; to relieve is godiike.— 
But I have never found that those who weep 
most freely over fictitious pain, have keener 
susceptibilities than others for realwoe. What 
an absolute inversion of the whole moral nature 
does it suppose, to find delight in tracing the 
fortunes of imaginary beings, while living in the 
midst of such actual sufferings as ought to dis- 
solve the soul into a healing balm for their re- 
lief, without recognizing their existence. It is 
said, indeed, that Dickens,—the last king whom 
the world of novel-readers have seated upon 
their precarious throne,—has attributes of hu- 
manity which distinguish him from his prede- 
cessors. It is said that he looks over and he- 
yond the splendid circles of opulence and fash- 
ion, and selects his objects of interest and sym- 
pathy from among the hitherto outcast and for- 
saken of the world. But I must say again, that 
I have not seen any fresh outflowing of com- 


passion, any swelling of the scanty rills of be- | 


nevolence towards the poor, the ignorant, the 
helpless, the misguided, among the gay and af 
fluent circles who vindicate their homage to this. 
new sovereign, because he illumines his pages 
with the glow of a kindlier humanity. To those 
who,—while surrounded with luxuries and su- 
perfluities, and defended by golden guards 
against cold and hunger, and all the privations 
and temptations of poverty,—read, breathless 
and tearful, the story of ‘ Little Nell,” let me 
say, there is a “Little Nell” in the next street, 
or at the next door, of you all,—some hapless 
child, cast, desolate and forlorn, upon the bleak 
shores of Time, having no friend in the aban- 
doued mother that bore her, and wandering, 
through all the years of infancy and childhood, 
as in one perpetual and tempestuous night of 
fear and suffering; while the opulent and the 
edueated, reclining on silken couches, in splen- 
did saloons, expend a barren sympathy over 
woes that never were felt. Throughout our 
land, in city and in country, groups and com- 
panies of innocent children,—the offspring of 
intemperance or profligacy,—are tossed for-an 


a a) 


hour upon the weltering tide of life; but hear- 
ing no voice of sympathy, seeing no hand out- 
stretched for their deliverance, they sink to 
rise nO more, 





As when the young of land-birds, in the spring, 

Quite tbe warm nest, and spread the untaught wing, 

Some whirlwind blast, descending from the north, 

Wheels them on high, and drives them furious forth 

Far out to sea. Alas, the fated brood ! 

The empty sky’s above; below, the yawnining flood. 

3uckward they turn to wiu their native vale, 

And strive, with desperate wing, to stem the gale. 

Invain! They fall, by fear and toil opprest, 

Till the rude wave assaults their throbbing breast. 

Once more ! for life! they mount with piteous ery, 

Then, one by one, they iall, they shriek, they die! 
Even thus, by tens and by hundreds, perish in- 
nocent children, at our own doors,—lost to all 
the delights of life, lost in the deeper perdition 
of the soul,—through lack of human sympathy 
in sclf-styled Christians. Such children are the 
victiins of temptations and exposures, which, to 
all moral intents, they are as incapable of re- 
sisting, as is the half-fledged young of the land- 
bird, to defy the mingled might of ocean and 
storm. Is it as noble, is it as like the Divine 
| Exempler, to dote over imaginary creations of 
loveliness and purity, as to create and foster 
that loveliness and purity ourselves, in hearts 
otherwise perverted and lost? To describe 
| possible happiness, or linger overits enchanting 
delineations, is it, or can it be, like rescuing 
children from the very throat of the whirlpool 
which is carrying them down to destruction; is 
it like bestowing happiness, by our own efforts, 
upon our sorrowing fellow-mortals? Look, my 
friends, for one moment, around you, and see 
what things God accomplishes without our as- 
sistance; then look again, and see for the ac- 
complishment of what things God honors us by 
demanding our aid. To combine insensate ele- 
ments into a flower; to spread the rainbow 
across the dark foids of the retreating storm; 
to emblaze the deep recesses of the firmament 
with new constellations ;—these works God has 
left to blind mechanical and organic laws. But 
to rear the amaranth of virtue for a celestial 
il; to pale the diamond’s glow by the intenser 
effulgence of genius; to pencil, as with living 
flame, a rainbow of holy promise and peace 
upon the blackness and despair of a guilty life; 
to fit the spirits of weak and erring mortals to 
shine forever, as stars, amid the Host of Hea- 
ven;—for these diviner and more glorious 
+ works, God asks our aid; and He points to the 
children who have been evoked into life, as the 
objects of our labor and care. One drop of 
baptismal water poured upon the infant’s head, 
from the holy font of wisdom and love, will 
quench more of the fires of guilt, than an ocean 
of consecrated waters can afterwards extinguish. 
And is it not time for the self-styled disriples of 
Christ to repel the bitter irony of their name? 
Is it not time for them to imitate the Divine 
Master on whose name they call, and, like him, 
surrender the pleasures of luxury and sense, that 
they may go about doing good? Is it not time 
for them to seek out the children of wretched- 
ness,—and so much the more as they are the 
more wretched,—and fold them in their arms, 
and bless them by instruction and example?— 
The garden of an earthly paradise for mankind 
can never be entered but through the garden of 
Gethsemane. Yet where are they who sweat 
drops of blood in their agony for the welfare of 
the race; where are they who spurn the honors 
; aud distinctions of an earthly ambition, and 
| say, of the proffered empire of the world, that 
| it isan offence ; where are they, whose striving 
| soul sleep does not visit at the coming on of 
{ night, whose head is pillowless, though sur- 
| rounded by chambers of oriental magnificence, 
| 
{ 














and who enter the path of duty, with unfalter- 
ing step, although in the vista’s distant perspec- 
tive there stands the fatal cross? If Peter were 
one of us, and should stand unconcerned in the 
midst of the rising generation, and put forth no 
helping hand to succor them, he would need no 
oath to seal his perfidy to his Master, —forsworn 
by apathy alone! 

O! how forever beautiful and divine in the 
sight of man; how holy in the eye of Heaven; 
how gladdening in the retrospect of all coming 
ages; if, instead of surrendering their cultivated 
powers to the dreams and fantasios of romance, 
| the daughters of opulence and leisure would 
| awaken to the realities of the only true and wor- 
thy existence, and would seck an enduring hap- 
piness,—where they would be sure to find it,— 
in carrying knowledge and virtue and joy to the 
children of poverty and wretehedness. Let 
them lead these darkling wanderers to the joy- 
ful light of knowledge. Let them shake frees 
the wings of immortal spirits, now so clogged 
with the mire of earth, that they cannot soar 
upward toheaven. Beneath the feet of such 
angel ministers, as they go on their errands of 
mercy and love, the very earth is hallowed ; and 

the air is made fragrant and lumiuous by their 
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tones and smiles of affection. Surely, no 
thanksgiving offered to God can be so grateful 
as deeds of charity done to suffering childhood. 

But how, I ask, can that pernicious reading, 
which has done at least as much as any thing 
else, so separate feeling from action, to sever 
the natural connection between benevolent im- 
pulses and benevolent deeds, to dissociate emo- 
tions of pity for distress from a desire to succor 
and relieve it,—how can ths flood of this read- 
ing be stayed? I answer, that much can be 
done by th.< substitution of books and studies 
which expound human life and human duty, as 
God has made them to be. Neither by the 
force of public opinion, nor by any enactment 
of the Sovereign Legislature, can the noxious 
works which now infest the community be 
gathered into one Alexandrian pile, and by the 
application of one torch, the earth be purifisd 
from their contaminations. No! it must be 
done, if done at all,—in the expressive language 
of Dr. Chalmers,—‘“ by the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” A purer current of thought 
at the fountain caa alone wash the channels 
clean. For this purpose, I know of no plan, as 
yet conceived by philanthropy, which promises 
to be so comprehensive and efficacious, as the 
establishment of good libraries in all our school 
districts, open respectively to all the children 
in the State, and within half an hour’s walk of 
any spot upon its surface. 





AT WHAT AGE SHOULD CHILe 
DREN ENTER SCHOOL! 


“ Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous oe 


The last number of the Teacher contained as 
its leading article an essay upon this subjec ti 
“At what age should a boy enter college?” 
The question was well answered by one very 
capable of judging. A more important ques- 
tion is this: At what ag» should children 
enter school? 

This question is more important than the one 
alluded to, because the mass of school-goers is 
immensely larger than the number of those 
who ever enter the walks of college life. Ma- 
ny considerations urged in that excellent reply, 
may be adduced with equal weight in the set- 
tlement of this question. This matter also con- 
cerns teachers, for the whole after progress of 
the pupil, for which our profession seems to be 
held responsible, may depend upon the manner 
of beginning. Aud then with regard to any 
particular teacher, it is a matter of no small 
importance with him in estimating the proba- 
ble results of his labor, whether he shall seat- 
ter and dissipate his influence upon all in the 
village, from the cradle to early manhood, or 
confine his ministrations to those who are ap- 
propriate to his labors and ready for the seal.— 
It therefore intimately concerns teachers, and 
is appropriate to this magazine. It should be 
borne in mind also that teachers can exert 
great influence with parents, and aid much in 
bringing about a reform, if desirable. 

At what age, then, should children enter 
school? We reply, ata much later age than 
our laws seem to contemplate and is now com- 
mon in New England. Most children become 
amenable to teachers at the age of four or five, 
and our yeurly returns mention a large number 
even younger then four. Exactly where the 
gradation finds its lowest step, we are ignorant; 
but evidently the neighboring realms of the 


and the desk occupy the same space at the 
same time. The period of school-going closes 
perhaps, as a general estimate, at fifteen or six- 


affect the question. Our object of course is to 
accomplish a certain result previous to that 
time; so much discipline is to be secured, so 
much knowledge acquired, and in one way and 
another, so much progressinade. Nowitseems 
to us a grave inquiry, whether, if pupils were 
to date their acquaintance with books a little 
farther from the cradle, they would not in the 
end know more; if they commenced later, 
would they not travel farther? It is said of 
some of the Spanish libraries, that if they were 
diminished in bulk, they would be increased in 
value. 
ly) period of school-going? 


practice are in favor of early school-going.— 
But most of this springs, we finey, from the 


from books, and that the child never begins to 
learn till he has dabbled in the phonography of 
the English tongue and learned to spell “ baker.” 


ments, and is derived from almost numberless 
sources. It refers to all the intellectuel facul- 
ties, to the moral feelings, to the body. It em- 
braces the manners, as well as the mind; it 
trains the eye and hand, as well as the heart. 
It is derived from the silent influence of fiieuds 
and associates, from experience, from observa- 
tion, from conversation, a3 well as from books 


more. The “literary games,” as the Roman 
denominated schools, perform but an insignifi- 
cant part in the acquisitions of early life. 

Now whatsoever of heresy there may be in 
this article, lies in this, that we advise less haste 


Might not as much be said of the (ear- | ; ‘ J e 
and hoping that his child will form a favorable 


It is very true that the common opinion and | 1 
| baptism. 





nurse and the teacher somewhat over-lap each | 
other, like adjacent colors in the solar spectrum. | 
Contrary to the axiom of philosophy, the cradle | 


' of it, 


teen; it may be earlier or later, that will not | 


in wedding the child unto letters. Let us not 
crowd the columns of orthography and the Nu- 
meration Table into the preface of life. Young 
childhood asks for different food, has other 
things todo. The body is to grow; the per- 
ceptions and tastes are to be rendered delicate 
or maintained so; and above aud beyond all, 
the moral and religious feelings are to be culti- 
vated. "he harp-strings of life are, it is to be 
hoped, strung in beautiful harmony. Let usen- 
deavor to keep them so, at least through the 
period of infancy ; let us throw across thei, as 
it were, the stalks of flowers, and awake them 
in unison with the songs of birds, and make 
them pour forth the “songs of the affections,” 
and be not so very particular and orthodox to 
teach them , as the first lesson of early life, ex- 
actly how many days’ travel it is from @ to am- 
persand. 

We who are older have passed through this 
probation ; and we have no complaint to make ; 
we thank those who went before us for their ef- 
forts to save us; they pounded hard upon our 
excrecences to get us into shape, and such 
painful effort in our bebalf demands at least an 
acknowledgment. But for all young children 
who have just flown in at the castern windows 
of being, we earnestly hope and pray that na- 
ture and providence may be permitted to write 
at least the title-page of life clean and white, 
without a thrusting in of the Arabic figures of 
the alphabet. 

If it be asked at what age the child may en- 
ter the school-room, we reply that no precise 
age can be assigned; it may vary in different 
cases. But if we now admit at four or five, we 
have no doubt that eight or ten would be far 
preferable, while perhaps some intermediate 
age, as seven or eight, would for most be better 
than either. 

Again, if it be asked what advantages would 
result from the change, we reply, in the first 
place and what is of least importance, the cost 
and trouble now incurred by sending such pu- 
pils to school would of course be diminished.— 
And even if an equal number of schools must 
be maintained, and teachers employed, what is 
now spent on a larger number of pupils 
would be concentrated on fewer, and con- 
sequently, as we may suppose, would be pro- 
ductive of greater results. Again, there would 
be less exposure of health. Confining infan- 
cy during the inflexible six hours a day in what 
one without extravagant hyperbole calls the 
“ mephitic dens” of the school-room, cannot be 
the very best way to lay the foundation of per- 
fect health. There has been great improve- 
ment in ventilation and cleanliness, it is true ; 
but Massachusetts has yet school-rooms enough 
that set at defiance all sanitary rules. And 
even under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces of the modern schools, any attempt to trans- 
fer the tutelage of these early years from the 
mother to a stranger, and establish for hours 
over the buoyancy and exuberance of infancy 
the necessary order and quiet of the school- 
room, whether on slab seats or in patent chairs, 
would seem unnatural, if not unhealthful; and 
we believe nothing would justify it, in the esti- 
mation of community, but iron eustom and the 
feeling that the child must at all hazard be ed- 
ucated. Are not young children best off at 
home ? 

There would also be less exposure of morals. 
Schools are too often schools ef vice. Vice is 
contagious, It is sadly true of many a school- 
room, that what one relative of Cain knows of 
erime and lust, all know. Signs and terms that 
would be an insult to virtue soon form “the cir- 
culating medium.” The instructor does not 
give all the instruction in that room, or a tithe 
Such knowledge, like air and the liquids, 
always tends to an equilibrium in the dense pop- 
ulation of sach a realm. And strange as it 
may seem, virtuous sentiments are not half so 
successful in maintaining their ground; vice 
has the advantage of being perfetly indigenous 
to the soil. 

The good reader will pardon ns for saying 
that the burden and curse of the original sin 
are heavy enough, without having our infancy 
systematically inducted into crime! How many 


‘a parent knows all this; but he supposes that 


from the foul contact there is no escape, ‘for 


| then ve must needs go out of the world ;” soon- 
' er or later the wave of corruption must needs 


be met; and so from a feeling of necessity, 


exception, he plunges him into the revolting 
We know the objector will say:— 


| The associations are to be made; the risk is to 


erroneous idea that education is derived only | 


Whereas education is manifold in its depart: | 


be run ata later period, if not how. We sim- 
ply reply: The later the better. . 

Again, we believe that pupils wauld learn 
with more rapidity, coming later to books; so 
that what had been lost in time, would more 


| than be made up in speed. This is of course 


and the school-room, and we may add, vastly | 


incapable of exact proof, for the lines of lati- 
tude here in Massachusetts pass over but few 
pupils with whom we could experiment; almost 
all have been sent early to school, except some 
stubborn cases that are too hard for the file. — 
But in our experience in teaching in other parts 
of the map of the United States, we often had 
pupils who had reached the age of twelve or 
fifteen and bad not enjoyed the aid of schools. 
They had the art of reading, and some rudi- 
ments of the elementary branches, won from 
ignorance under the parental roof; but accord- 
ing to our standards, they were exceedingly 





backward, But whenence enlisted in the ca- 
reer of knowledge, they made more rapid pro- 
gress than New England pupils under our care 
often have. They felt the importance of learn- 
ing; they were mature, and as one could not 
but predict, they made most rapid learners.— 
And we may add: they had not to unlearn so 
much that had been learned wrong. Know)- 
edge had with them the freshness of the first 
taste. 

Not so in our later experience; in our at- 
tempts to make pupils learn thoroughly, and 
learn the reason of what they might acquire, 
(difficult task!) we have often thought that if 
they could have entered the school-room at a 
much later period, with only a knowledge of 
reading and a few of the rudiments, and then 
learned a few things, and learned them abso- 
lutely well, and in the exercise of thinking 
powers, it would be far better for the succeed- 
ing years, Atleast,constant travel would not have 
rendered the ground familiar and disgusting. 
Few pupils at fifteen would regard themselves 
as educated, when they are only inflated. If 
they could have climed its columns of addition 
and the ground rules, and obtained even one 
clear view of the adjacent country, how much 
better than to travel all the way from numera- 
tion to the end of the roots in a mist, as too many 
do. If such uncertain pupils ever know any- 
thing as they ought, they must travel this 
ground all over again; and herein lies the hard- 
est labor of all succeeding teachers. Pray let 
us enquire how great would have been the loss 
in such cases, if, with the exception of the ru- 
diments spoken of (which ought to be acquired 
at home,) the early drill*and routine and rote 
had been consigned to utter annihilation.— 
Whether or not other teachers have had similar 
thoughts, we are ignorant. We “speak to wise 
men; judge ye.” 

Again we say what has already been implied, 
that early confinement in the school room often 
creates a disgust at everything bookish, for 
which no equal advantage is gained. It is but 
a little while since we were young, though now 
and then a silver hair reminds us already that 
the morning is waxing towards the meridian of 
life. We knew those in our early days who 
marched obediently enough into the close air 
of the school-room and sat down upon the old 
oaken benches with backs perfectly aplump or 
no backs at all, during the long days of child- 
hood. Excepting a few moments each half day 
when they were called to the master’s knee and 
took an observation on the hieroglyphics of the 
alphabet, they sat and silently endured. Their 
feet were suspended above the floor by the knee 
joints; like good Catholics they made the sign 
of the cross with their decent hands in the lap, 
and through it all simply wondered why they must 
be held prisoners thus during the weary sum- 
mer days, when their fathers and elder brethren 
were in open meadow and field at large. The 
only answer to this question the sagacity of 
childhood could ever evolve was, that it was a 
part of the inflexible recipe for making adult 
wisdom. They submitted with a heroism wor- 
thy of older men. The extent of their rebel- 
lion, (excepting a few misdemeanors for which 
however they gave ample atonement acvording 
to rule,) was firmly resolving, that if ever thro’ 
such probationary trial they attained to the bless- 
edness of being full grown men, they would 
bid a welcome and final adieu to all teachers and 
books. And we have reason to suppose that 
most of them, in their persevering disgust of 
of knowledge, have never suffered a relapse.— 
‘hether a different early training would have 
had a different sequel, we do not affirm. We 
only say again: we ‘speak to wise men; judge 
ye. 

If it be asked now: shail the child have no 
instruction in books till the advanced age of 
eight or ten? We reply: He would better 
have none, than adhere to the common mode. 
Better that young life should have no know- 
ledge of letters, than confine children so young. 
But this is not ueccssary. Children often learn 
to read of their own accord. And then what 
parent is there so in bondage to the love of 
gain and work, as not to teach his child some of 
the rudiments of knowlekge, of reading, and 
such few things as are proper to infancy? The 
parents are supposed to be the best friends; 
they ought, in all these respects at least, to be 
the best instructors of theirchild. We believe 
that in “the good time that is coming” much 
of the instruction that is now conveyed in the 
school-room, will be conveyed at home. We 
earnestly long to see the advent of that period. 
If, as it is sometimes said, the fathers and moth- 
ers generally are unable to teach their children, 
we are sorry for them; if they have allowed 
grammar and fractions and letters even to be- 
come entirely submerged in the Black Sea of 
care and work, there is something wrongin our 
modes of early instruction, and there is call for 
reform ; or the primary ideas in community on 
the subject of education are wrong; for educa- 
tion, like religion is certainly designed to be 
with our advancing years only more and more 
an ornament aud support to us on “the march 
of life.” What the parents have learned, then, 
in their early life, together with the rich fruits 
of their experience and observation, they ought 
to be able to communicate to their youthful 
charge. And we do not now think of a pleas- 
anter sight in this world, or a better type of hea- 
ven, than 4 happy family circle habitually light- 








ed and warmed by religion and knowledge, 
where “‘corner stones” are thus “ polished af- 
ter the similitude of a palace.” We say, then 

that children ought to acquire at least the ru- 
diments at home. And if any case they can- 
not, it issad evidence against that home, and 
against the ingenuity and faithfulness of the pa- 
rents. 

We are aware that these views will not meet 
with general acceptance, for they are contrary 
to the received mode. But this. ought never 
to be a source of alarm in this progressive world, 
where what is known to be true in one age or 
year, is often disavowed and taken back by the 
wisest men in the next. It is but a few years 
since the small number of those contending for 
the abolition of slavery were considered to be 
deranged ; now the derangement is alleged with 
regard to the still smaller number of those who 
do mot contend for the same thing. So the les- 
son conveyed by the ‘Infant Schools” of twen- 
ty-five years ago upon the effect of early asso- 
ciated training, is most instructive. It seems 
to us quite possible, that even now in our ordi- 
nary instruction of young pupils and admitting 
them to the school-reom, we may be too near 
the same extreme. 

We are aware also that many objections will 
be made, and many will know that community 
is now sufficiently correct in theory and prac- 
tice on this subject. Many disinterested moth- 
ers, for instance, will arise and say that they 
need the help of teachers to take care of their 
“olive plants ;” 1t is a relief to have them in 
the school-room a portion of the day. We 
most respectfully suggest that if they really 
wish their children out of the way, there are 
some practices among the wachristian mothers 
of India and China, by which they are put out 
of the way altogether. We know that it will 
also be said, that if the “junior class” are not 
in school, they will be in worse employment and 
learn worse things abroad. We simply reply 
to that, that when we are thoroughly persuaded 
that fathers and mothers generally ‘implore the 
help of teachers to keep their young America 
out of mischief and to govern him, we shall 
give up all idea of ever seeing the millennium 
and sink down in despair. : 

But time nor the patience of our readers will 
permit us to prolong these remarks. We only 
add that these suggestions are the result of 
much experience in teaching. We claim the 
credit at least of honestly believing what we 
affirm. We know very well that there are ob- 
stacles in the way of achange. A precocious 
child is a source of no small credit to a house- 
hold. And to gratify such a vanity, parents are 
willing to sacrifice more than hetaconbs to ear- 
ly death. But it is not our duty to yield to 
such a demand; nay, more: itis wicked to do 
so. We say, then, to all teachers to whom 
these pages may come, that in introducing the 
young child to an atmosphere of letters, we 
should make no haste. Home, not school; 
growth, not learning in its usual sense, are ap- 
> wegen the dawn of life. We can never 

»elieve that the first six or eig “Tees h 
little “ 0-0 et et tg 0 

grim’s progres: @ zero are by 
any associated and forced study to be enlistedin 
the work of mental discipline. Let us disabuse 
ourselves utterly and forever of the most insane 
impression, thata child is to spell ‘ phthisie” 
and digest a pronoun at seven or eight, or be 
considered wanting in parts. Let us remember 
the proverb: More than a boy at twelve, less 
than a man at forty. Ina word, here and else- 
where let us “make haste slowly.” 

And finally, may we ail live to see the day 
when the now too laborious fields of instruction 
over which we must plod and sow the hopeful 
grain, shall be narrowed down toa smaller com- 
pass on the side towards infuney; and when 
parents shall divest themselves of that commun 
but wicked idea, that all intellecrual, and even 
moral and religious instruction, must be trans- 
ferred to strangers and laid upon the shoulders 
of those who are willing to work for charity or 
pay. 





fg a renee 
Extract from an Essay on Music. 


[Read by Mr. Wm. H. Brace, before the Tren- 
ton City Teachers’ Association, at a recent 
meeting. ] 

Music is composed of countless sounds, blen- 
ding in perpetual harmony. It comes like a 
silvery stream from the throne of the great 
Eternal, filling the universe with melodies, and 
gladdening allnature. It langhs in the rippling 
waters, sparklesin the dancing sunbeam, twines 
with the ivy round the crumbling ruin, rests in 
the broad arms of the majestic oak, glistens in 
the dewdrop, brightens the glowing hues of the 
rainbow, and while sporting with the flowers, 
breathes with swectest perfiune from their 
beauteous bosoms. 

The divine hand that formed the “ glorious 
frame of nature” wove through every part of 
it the mystic sounds of melody. 

Our own America exceeds all other lands in 
nature’s music. Here we miy hear the ocean 
singing its ceaseless requiem in deep and plain- 
tive moanings for the weary dead. Here are 
the thundering cataracts pouring cternally in 
one terrific shect of rolling water, the mad and 
boiling rapids roaring wildly ina strange unison. 
Our noble old forests contain a melody within 
their bosoms unequaled by that of any others 
in the world, and here breathe the gentle eum- 
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mer winds that load the air with sweetest har- 
monies. 

Music is a universal language. Itis the voice 
of love. The affection of parent tochild, child 
to parent, creatures of earth, and angels in glo- 
ry to their Creator, is expressed by this gift, 
which, even in its simplicity, is divinely and 
spiritually beautiful. : 

Song, boundless song, belongs to the children 
of men. It has been bestowed in great mercy 
by the Author and Giver of every good and 
perfect gift; it breathes a holy cali upon the 
mind, whispers peace and comfort to the faint- 


ing soul, cheers the despondent, brightens up 
the last moments of the dying, and stands su- 


preme among the pleasures in that ‘rest that 
remaineth for the people of God.” 

Music is a refiner of the heart, a beautifier of 
the disposition and affections. Its abode is the 
boundless dominion of Jehovah. It is a deli- 
cious foretaste of the pleasures of the after-life, 
a strong exciter to share in its own enduring 
charms in the spirit-world. 

Our schools must be filled with the soul-thril- 
ling sounds of music. This beautiful gift, so 
wondrously aud so bountifully bestowed, ought 
not to be neglected. The time has come, the 
very hour has arrived, in which the cause of 
edueation is receiving a mighty impetus for the 
better. The cry is “onward.” In this march 
of progression, every thing that will benefit the 
rising generation is being brought into requisi- 
tion; and music, the last introduced, though 
not the least, will yet be found and acknow- 
ledged to be one of the greatest blessings con- 
ferred by a common school education. 

Teactiers should be so instructed in music as 
to be able to impart a knowledge of it to the 
children ander their care. To the teacher, it 
would be a source of pleasure and tranquility, 
after the harrassing duties of the day; it would 
soothe and ealm his mind, invigorate his de- 
pressed spirits, and thereby better prepare him 
for the morrow. Children delight in it, for it 
i3 almost a second life to them; let them learn 
it in the school house and they will receive a 
fund of happiness that will enliven many a 
home, and be a blessing to future generations. 
Unless the school room become a delight to 
them the day will be passed in weariness and 
languor, inattention and uneasiness. 

3y all means possible, our places of learning 
should be made so attractive, as to become ob- 
jects of interest and attachment, second to no 
other place, not even excepting home; and to 
accomplish this, music must have its place 
among the branches that are tanght. 

Teachers shoukd not only instruct their scho- 
lars in the seieuce of sounds, but should give 
them an idea of the comprehensiveness, univer- 
sality, and exceeding beauty of musie. So that 
they may perceive the rich and delightful har- 
mony that reigns around them; that the sweet 
melodies of nature may not pass by unnoticed. 
And in those plaeés where school houses are 
embowered amid proud and magnificent old 
trees, the children cannot fail to hear the gentle 
tones of music as the “ fairy fingered breeze” 
softly touches the leaves and branches. By the 
side of the streamlet they would hush their 
merry talk, and hearken to its murmuring 
sounds, for they feel within them that ‘*its 
breathings are the whispers to its God.” Were 
education thus beautifully entwined with music, 
a lasting benefit would be conferred, and a su- 
perior tone given to the heart and feelings. 

Teachers must be up and doing, faithful to 
their responsibilities and trust. The day re- 
quires it, eternity demands it; let every thing 
be done that can be, to add to the welfare, com- 
fort and happiness of our fellow creatures. The 
faithfal teacher will yet, in the midst of eternal 
melodies, receive a glorious reward.—N. Y. 
Zeucher. 


ee 
CuiLDIitveb. 

“On rajennit aux souvenirs d’enfance 

Comme on renait au soutile du pointemps.” 


What is there in all the range of earthly sour- 
cos of enjoyment that gives such peculiar sat- 
isfaction as the consciousness of beiug loved by 
alittle innocent child? What of itself is so 
pure, so like the love which the angels in heav- 
eu feel, as tre affections of those little ones 
who are so free from the sin and hypocricy of 
our world. There is in it nothing of that sen- 
timentalism so often mistaken for love by older 
children; nothing of that affectation which 
characterizes the society of our modern parlor 
civcles ; nothing of that deceit which is so of- 
ten concealed by smiling flatteries; but there 
isin ita confidence most unreserved, a simpli- 
city which we find nowhere but in a child, a 
sincerity without which love is but a name. 

The heart of every child seeks something to 
love,—it is unnatural to hate. Its affections 
go out and fasten npon some object as naturally 
3 the tendrils of the vine shoot forth and seek 
a support upon which to rise into purerar. It 
is with the soul's free aspiration that we have 
to do when we mingle with the little ones of a 
household, and what the mind’s ideal good shall 
be, depends alinost wholly upou the influences 
we throw around early childhood. It is a duty 
We Ove not only to the little ones we meet, but 
also to ourselves, to cherish their confiding love. 
We become happier while we are cultivating in 
them a generous spirit, which will soon mani- 
fest itself in true benevolence. Their influence 
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is far greater over us than, perhaps, we realize, 
but we can rest assured it is a most happy one. 
He who is much with children comes to be ina 
measure like them—more cheerful and gener- 
ous-hearted. He comes to love human nature, 
to love everything, with a more benevolea , if 
not a greater love. I pity the man whose heart 
cannot be won by the affection of a child. His 
soul is dead to one of the purest feelings sinful 
man can ever know. I should doubt his love 
for his friend, his parent, or his God. But yet 
there have been and stillare many such. What 
sensitive mind, as memory turns back the leaves 
of her record, does not read with grief and 
sadness many pages that are written in the days 
of childhood’s innocency with the pen of sor- 
row, and in the tears of a wounded spirit.— 
With gricf that there are natures so isolated 
that they cannot come into “ oneness of spirit” 
with the common, the chi/dish * instincts of the 
soul”—with sadness that the joys of early youth 
are so often turned to grief, and its open light- 
heartedness so narrowed down to selfish mo- 
roseness, by those natures which are too selfish 
to experience the pleasures attending a child- 
ish spirit. Would that the ‘trusting mind of 
youth” were free from the blighting influences 
of such. 

‘One of the gifts which the Almighty has 
made to every child with its earliest breath, is 
a heart capable of being touched by generous 
impulses.’ It is his by inheritance. Words- 
worth beautifully says: 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Yet how the damp mists of the cold world with- 
out bring mildew upon the soul! How soon a 
hedge of selfishness grows np around the mind, 
and it becomes isolated! Tow soon the heart 
grows hard! Oh! itis a noble work to shield 
the child from this chilling air, and to keep 
from drooping that “beautiful flower called 
Heart-ease,” of which as Bunyan says, “he 
carries so much in his bosom.” It is a noble 
work to cherish by those gentle influences which 
shall give form and fragrance to the flower, the 
budding germs of intellectual and spiritual life, 
ere the seeds of selfishness aresown. But who 
would blight the generous nature of a child by 
a harsh restraint of his trusting love? Rather 
let his warmest affections be cherished, and his 
confidence be increased, by endearing words 
and kindly actions. Let him be taught freely 
to love every thing which islovely. Butitwere 
better far to shut his eyes forever to the light of 
day, than to close the avenues of his heart. — 
Better to take away life itself. than deprive him 
of his loving nature. Better to teach him any- 
thing else than teach him to hate. i 
“ N g 4 { . 

The flower his step Moraes tersypn gS. hoe 

The torch he quenches, or to musie wind 

Again the lyre-string, from his touch that flew: 

But for the soul, Ah! tremble and beware : 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there.” 


8. 
—Peloit College Monthly. 
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The following good news from New Jersey 


will be cheering. Go ye Badgers and do like- 
wise: 

Norwat Scnootr—Location axp Principat. 
—It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
important progress has been made, by the trus- 
tees of our State Normal School, in the very 
interesting work with which they are charged. 
No more grave question was presented to them 
than that of location. Contrary to expectation 
and prediction, four distinct localities entered 
into warm competition for an institution, which 
it is evident that a large number of our citizens 
regard as a prize, even in anticipation. After 
several meetings and much careful deliberation, 
the trustees, with highly commendable unanimi- 
ty, fixed upon Trenton as the sight of the 
school. The roasons which led to this decision 
need not here be stated. It is sufficient to say 
that we believe public opinion generally favors 
the selection made. We sincerely sympathize 
with those of our fellow-citizens in other locali- 
/ ties who are disappointed in this arrangement. 

We shall not soon or easily forget the animated 
zeal which they have shown in the cause that 
we love, and we hope the time will come when 
the State, having learned the value of her nor- 
mal school, will find it expedient to extend her 
educational system so greatly that more such: 
institutions will be required, and Beverly, New 
Brunswick and Orange will each be rewarded 
for the warm interest they have manifested ia 
; the establishinent of the first normal sehool in 
New Jersey. 

We feel that we shall awaken the catisfaction 
of our friends in further anouncing that Prof. 
William F. Phelps, late of the New York State 
| Normal School, was unanimously chosen Princi- 
| pal of the institution. The appointment has 
i been accepted, and Prof. P. will enter upon his 

duties on the 1st of Angust, from which time, 
} he wiil be indastriously engaged, together with 
| the Board, in making preparations for the open- 
| ing of the school on the Istof October. Prof. 
| Phelps is too widely known in our educational 
community to need any remarks fiom us. The 
| trustees congratulate themselves greatly in the 
selection which they have made, confidently be- 
a that no man in the country is better 








adapted to the situation to which he has been 
called. 

We may add, that the plan of building has 
been matured, the contracts satisfactorily made, 


and the work will be commenced at once. It 
is thought that the edifice will be completed by 
the Ist of December. In the mean time, the 
school will be temporarily accommodated in an- 
other building. 

Thus are we relieved from suspense upon this 
interesting subject. The great good feeling 
with which the knotty point has been settled, 
is particularly gratifying. Now we predict for 
the normal school a brilliant career! May it 
speedily win for itself a firm place in the affee- 
tions of our people, and may the children of 
New Jersey, for ages to come, reaping valuable 
instruction from its well trained graduates, grow 
up to cherish it as the proudest and most useful 
institution of the state! C. 


Teachers’ Institutes are to be held in Mon- 
mouth, commencing July 30th; Mercer, Au- 
cust 27th; Salem, Sept. 10th; Cumberland, 
Sept. 17th; Somerset, Sept. 24th. Others are 
anticipated, but not yet announced. 

When shall we hear from our friends in Hud- 
son, Bergen, Passaic, Sussex and Warren on 
the subject of institutes? And what are our 
fellow teachers of Atlantic, Burlington, Cape 
May, Camden, Middlesex and Qcean doing in 
the good cause? We have a presentiment that 
Bergen, Gloucester, Sussex, Warren, Hudson 
and Cape May, will be in the field shortly, tho’ 
we have no definite information on the-subject. 

We observe that his excellency, Gov. Price, 
addressed the public school children of Newark 
at their recent celebration. It is a happy thing 
for a State when its officers know what are its 
highest interests, and “ knowing” are not back- 
ward in “maintaining them.” The Governor 
will leave his mark on the educational system 
of the State, and will ever carry with him the 
affectionate remembrances of the teachers and 
friends of education for his industrious and effi- 
cient advocacy of the cause of popular educa- 
tion. 


pe a Se ae oe 

Investigator hands us the following, for which 
we are much obliged : 

PRIMARY TEACHING AND READ- 
ING. 

The importance and practicability of an im- 
provement in the common series of Text Books, 
and systems of Teaching and Reading, espe- 
cially in the Primary Schools, having long since 
become a subject of interest, investigation and 
disenssion among the most distinguished educa- 
tors of our country, has at length aroused prac- 
tical Teachers to an earnest consideration of 
the same topics, in several of the more progres- 
sive educational states. 

That children generally speak correctly, as 
regards inflection and emphasis, is freely ad- 
mitted. 

That children generally read monotonously, 
and very badly, is universally acknowledged. 

Why these things are so, and what are the 
remedies, constitute the great problem for so- 
lution. 

Ist. Why do children generally speak cor- 
rectly? 

Because they first comprehend the idea to be 
expresscd—always use short sentences, and thus 
merely express the idea. 

2nd. Why do children read bacly, monoto- 
nously ? 

On account of the following reasons: 

First—That many of tke words found in the 
primary lessons, are such as small children very 
seldom or never use in conversation. 

Secondly—That they are not firs! taught to 
know, and name readily at sight, each and every 
word of which the reading lessons are com- 
posed. 

Thirdly—That even when they do know, and 
ean name all the words at sight, they are still 
left in the dark as to the real meaning of many 
of them. To know the aame, and form or 


shape only, is not enough. 
* * * * * * * 


Sixthiy—That in addition to the want of sim- 
plicity and adaptation in the Primary works, a 
still greater difliculty exists in most of the 

leading Series, on account of their bad gradu- 
ation. After a papil has learned to read the 
firat reader, he is not, in most cases, prepared 
to commeace the second book of the same se- 
ries; and hence a retrograde movement is the 
result. And what is true of the relation be- 
tween the first and second books, generally be- 
comes more lamentably apparent as the pupil 
advances to the higher numbers. 

Again—These books are gerally encumbered 
with a vast multiplicity of arbitrary rules; and 
these rules are subject to a still greater number 
of exceptions; some of which are named, and 
some omitted. Such a course then, ean only 














serve to embarrass the scholar, rather than aid 


him in his study. Rules may, perhaps, be used 
to advantage in higher Elocutionary works, but 
not in Elementary books. 

3d. How then showd Text Books be pre- 
pared, and instruction be given, in order to 
obviate these numerous difficulties, and attain 
the desired object—make good readers ? 

Frst—To precede the use of any book, large 
cards are preferable for small childrnn. By the 
use of these, if properly arranged, pupils may 
be taught the Alphabet, and also to read and 
spell, to some extent. But todo this, the cards 
must be nearly two feet square, and the type 
large enough to enable a whole class to read at 
once, ata reasonable distance. One of the 
most modern and successful methods of teach- 
ing the Alphabet is, by means of spelling fa- 
miliar words on cards, and at the same time 
pointing out the duplicate letters on the margin 
where the alphabet is arranged. Such an é- 
rangement renders the primary exercises amus- 
ing and interesting to children, instead of being 
irksome and laborious. A good black board 
is also a valuable acquisition, and a competent 
Teacher, is of course an indispensable pre-re- 
quisite. 

Secondly—Let the Primary Book be printed 
on good paper, in large plain type; and let the 
work be illustrated and bound in a proper man- 
ner. Let the words, as far as practicable, par- 
ticularly in the first part, be such as children 
are familiar with, and let them all frst be intro- 
duced as words, in an isolated form, or in spell- 

ing lessons, immediately preceding the reading 
lessons, in which they occur. Let the sen- 
tences be of simple construction; about the 
same style as those generally spoken by chil- 
dren. Let the spaces both between the words 
and lines, be wide, and let each line commence 
and end with acomplete phrase or sentence, for 
fifty or sixty pages, before the prose form of 
reading is introduced. Then never allowa pu- 
pil to attempt toread any new sentence or para- 
graph, until he has first learned to name readi- 
ly at sgiht, eaeh and every word of which the 
matter is composed, nor until the Teacher hag 
given amodel reading of the same, and famil- 
iarly illustrated the meaning 6f each word and 
sentence. When a child is already familiar with 
the name and use, or meaning of a word, it is 
then only necessary to teach him its typograph- 
ical form and orthography, to enable him to 
read it. With such an arrangement, and such 
a course of instruction, the young beginner can, 
as when only speaking, first comprehend the 
idea of the sentence, and thus express it; ov 
in other words, read it correctly. 

Thirdly—Let the souads, or powers of the 
letters, analysis of words, and spelling, be made 
a very early and prominent part of primary in- 
struction. 

Fourthly—Let the entire course throughout 
the series, be strictly progressive, free from 
all arbitrary rules, and never allow a pupil to 
advance from a lower to a higher number of the 
series, until he can read with facility and prop- 
ev tntonation, all the matter in the lower 
book. 

The above course has made Good Readers ! 

INVESTIGATOR. 
Be RE AE Ne ES Set 

Wisconsin Ixstirvrion ror tHz Dear anp 
Dums.—Yesterday morning we were favored 
with a visit from Prof L. H. Jenkins, of the 
above Institution, who informed us of the present 
racation of the Institution—that it was in a 
flourishing condition, and would be epened on 
the 5th of September. All deaf and dumb per. 
sons in the State, of ten years and upwards, 
who are presented, properly clothed for one 
year, will be admitted and educated free of ex- 
pense to their friends. Candidates for admis- 
sion should be presented before they are too 
old, as experience demonsirates the almost im- 
possibility of educating that unfortunate class 
after they become somewhat advanced in years. 

We believe the Institution is conducted so as 
to inspire confidence in its general usefulness, 
and every suitable candidate in the State should 
at once be placed there for useful instruction.— 
Madison Patriot. 

PS gaa Suk Saf 

Ovonomowoo.—About $2,000 have been sub- 
scribed for the St. Aun’s Female Seminary, to 





bo established at Oconomowoe, Waukesba 
county, by members of the Episcopal Chureh. 
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We commend to Teachers, friends of Educa- 
tion, and Legislators in Wisconsin, the following 
Report of some of our Buck-eye neighbors : 


Report of the committte to whom was entrusted 

- the duty of considering the propricty of ¢s- 
tablishing a Normal School, under the aus 
pices of the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Read at the semi-annual meeting, 

Cleveland, July 6, 1855. 

GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 

The position is assumed by your committee 
that the profession of teaching is an afirmative 
profession—that the labor of so acting upon 
other minds as to bring into active exercise and 
full development the high qualities of our com- 
mon nature, is a positive and not a negative em- 
ployment. 

There seems to be but two modes of awa- 
kening the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the child, and of fixing the entire character of 
the man. The first is, to allow the intellect to 
receive such development and the character to 
take such formation, as all surrounding circum- 
stances, stimulants and influences may chance 
to give it, leaving it ever to be acted upon by 
public sentiment, and in turn to react upon this 
same public sentiment, without any pre-concer- 
ted, pre-determined plan whatever, trusting that 
all virtues spring into being spontaneously, and 
that vices only are the results of culture; trust- 
ing that the mighty ocean of public opinion can 
never be agitated but with entire safety to eve- 
ry tempest-tossed mariner ; that honor, bright 
honor, so illuminates and guides all the business 
transactions of life, that deception and fraud 
may never find alurking place ; presuming that 
social life has neither dangers to be avoided, 
nor pure and ever-enduring enjoyments to be 
shared; presuming that existence here has no 
disappointments, no sorrows, no trials, no stern 
duties to be met, no temptations to be over- 
come, no purpose, no plan, no summits of bliss 
to be reached, no abysses of degradation and 
misery to be shunned ; in brief, that all that ex- 
ists is right, that improvement, unceasing pro- 
gress, were never to be regarded as essential 
stimulants to human exertion. 

The second doctrine in the profession of teach- 














ing is, that the educator is bound to proceed 
upon the supposition that the child has faculties 
implanted within it which need active, positive, | 
regular, frequent exercise for their proper de- 

velopment; that all external and chance deve- 
lopments of character are to be most carefully 
excluded—that dangers most imminent, and 
temptations and trials to virtue most sore, hour- 
ly beset the pathway of every child—that, in 
brief, this life has a purpose, and that that pur- | 
pose is a complete and glorious preparation for | 
another life; and, further, that all possible le- } 
gitimate means are to be employed to secure 
this preparation for every child—that the wealth | 
of the world stonld be laid under contribution, 
to effect this object—that nature herself is to | 
be tortured into a confession of her most occult 

mysteries to aid in this grandest of all human 
enterprises—that the air-pump and the cruci- 

ble, the telescope and the microscope must 

each reveal its distinct world of interest and | 
wonder to aid in arousing the human intellect 

and elevating the human soul. Assuming the 

latter to be the true doctrine, the profession of 
teaching is claimed to be an affirmative profes- 

sion, and the science of teaching, 30 far as the 

term science is applicable to it, is a positive and | 
not a negative science. 

Our next general proposition is, that the profes- 
sion of teaching is a profession to be acquired, 
to be carefully, thoroughly, profoundly studied 
and wisely understood by those who follow it.— 
Original diversities of mental constitution will 
always be to some slight extent elements of suc- 
cess or failure in every employment, in every 
profession. Natura! adaptation, as it is popu- 
larly called, will often exert a casual favorable 
or unfavorable influence in every pursuit of life, 
and occasionally, this may be far-reaching in its 
tendencies, but these constitute rather the ex-_ 
ceptions than the rule. A strong will, a deter- | 
mined purpose of life, based upon heartfelt be- 
nevolence or convictions of duty, if not in eve- 
ty possible instance equivalent to “ natural 
adaptation,” are certainly very excellent substi- 
tutes for it. If, in the candidate for the pro- 


profession of teaching, there is some proper | 
and adequate perception of its nature and du- | 


ties, united with true benevolence and a pro- 
found reverence for the mandates of duty, the 
more superficial questions of ‘natural adapta- 
tion ” will deserve very slight consideration. 

Assuming, then, that the profession of teach- 
ing is not essentially unlike other professions in 
the matter of natural adaptation, the question 
follows, is the employment of teaching of such 
a nature as to admit of any previous prepara- 
tion for its duties? Can any body state what 
qualities of mind and heart, or what particular 
kind of intellectual and moral discipline and 
culture, or what specific attai ts in sci 
will be requisite or essential to the highest suc- 
cess insuch an employment? 

Can any body point out any general thethods 
ef instruction, or describe any principles of gen- 
eral of special application in the work of edu- 
cating the young, which can be made subjects 
of study and investigation for an enthusiastic 
young candidate for this profession ? : 

Can any one name the essential pre-requisites 
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to successful school discipline and government, 
or can the most experienced of the profession 
poirt out any of the instrumentalities for the 
proper formation of character in the young, for 
controlling their waywardness, and for subject- 
ing their whole nature to the sweet influences 
of duty and paternal and fraternal affection ?— 
And, lastly, can any body satisfy us that any of 
the methods of instruction of general applica- 
tion, any of the agencies and instrumentalities 
of an educational character that may be pro- 
posed as proper subjects of investigation and 
study, are practicable and attainable by the 
student in this profession? Can common minds 
understand these subjects and learn to apply 
them? Are they so free from exceptions from 
trancendentalism, from mysticism, as always to 
afford rational satisfaction in their investigation? 
Is the phrase, ** Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing,” a significant phrase, or an unmeaning, 
imaginative, poetical, delusive one? Or, if there 
is any real significance in the phrase, is it of 
non-essential, limited character, which merits 
no especial attention from teachers or from any 
one ? 

Time will not permit us to enlarge upon these 
topics, and before this audience need not.— 
There can be but one sentiment here with re- 
spect to either the importance or the practica- 
bility of thorough preparation for the profcssion 
which we so highly revere. 

NECESSITY FOR THE EstaBLIsuMENT OF A NoR- 
MAL SCHOOL IN OHIO, 

There is a primary consideration connected 
with the early establishment of a professional 
training school of the highest character, which 
cannot now be discussed, and that is, that chil- 
dren everywhere, in all time and in all countries, 
need the very best education that wealth and 
human wisdom are capable of giving them. But 
other if not stronger reasons can be stated for 
the most thorough, most immediate preparation 
of all the teachers of our State for the duties 
they have assumed and are about to assume as 
teachers of the young. 

Within the last ten years, there has been a 
change of public sentiment in our State respect- 
ing the importance and practicability of free, 
popular education—a change from a profound 
calm,—-a general stagnation, to a high degree 
of excitement and expectation. The possibili- 
ty of a better education for all has been conce 
ded, everywhere conceded; faith, feeble enough 
yet, it is true, yet real, living faith, has gained 
an existence that general education, at the com- 
mon expense, will be a matter of general utility 
aud common benefit, and, accordingly, liberal 
provisions has been made by the State for con- 
ducting the grand experiment of educating the 
whole people. All the property of the {tate 
has been laid under contribution for this pur- 
pose, the most liberal interpretations of the na- 


‘tural and constitutional right to tax all the. 
| wealth of the state for the common safety and 
' benefit of all, have prevailed in our legislative 


councils—and, still further, aside from and above 
all considerations of material prosperity, the 
patriot, the philanthropist and the Christian al- 
ready begin to detect “signs of promise” that 
a better day is dawning for our race. 

That grand leveler of caste and of artificial 
and unjust distinctions in society, that powerful 
antidote to so many of our social and moral 
evils—universal, free education, begins, already 
to exhibit to the world some good results, and 
expectations are greatly awakened that greater 
results are yet to follow. 

It must be evident to every one that the pre- 
sent and future teachers of Ohio, hold these 
great and grave questions almost entirely in 
their own keeeping. Not only the interests 
and happiness of the present eight hundred 
thousand children of the State, but, in some 
considerable degree, the happiness of the eight 
hundred times eight hundred thousand children 
yet unborn, may depend upon our faithfulness, 
our energy, our devotion to duty, our enlarged, 


| liberal, disinterested, self-sacrificing policy. On 


the other hand, our indifference, our unskillful- 
ness, our selfishness, may, at any time, within 
the short space of a few months, bring our free 
Public Schools into disrepute, may forfeit all of 
their claims to confidence and respect, may 
cause a re-action in public sentiment which on- 
ly long years of future sacrifice and toil can 
counteract. 

S.anding on this eminence, holding in our 
hands treasures which belong most sacredly, 
not to ourselves, but to others, we have no alter- 
native but to labor with the strength and ability 
which God has given us, to sustain at the high- 
est point of dignity and honor, security and con- 
fidence, the tree public school system of our 
State. We want this professional school, then, 
to give us professional skill, varied attainme its, 
strength and solidity of character to meet ina 
worthy manner the trusts reposed in us. We 
want it for the common storehouse in which 
shall be gathered all the wisdom of our own 
and other jands on the all-absorbing subject of 
educating our race. We want an institution 
around which our common affections may clus- 


| ter, one that shall give completeness aud finish 


to our chosen profession. We want a profes- 
sional school for the uniformity it will give to 
the methods of instruction adopted for any and 
every portion of the State; and this is a mat- 
ter of such serious importance that a little space 
must be devoted to its discussion. It must have 
occurred to every teacher, and probably to eve- 





ry thoughtful parent, that there is an immense 
annual loss io pupils in the constantly changing 
modes of discipline and instruction in all the 
schools of the country. It will be quite safe to 
say that there isnot a system of schools in any 
town or city of the State so complete in its ar- 
rangements and modes of instruction, that a 
new teacher can be substituted for an old one, 
without very serious loss to the school. In- 
deed, the more complete the arrangements, the 
greater the loss ina change. The new teacher 
has new motives to address to the pupils to in- 
cite them to study or duty, and this breaking 
up of one class of motives and substitution of 
another, will probably fritter away the more 
valuable advantages of an intellectual character, 
for a term, to say nothing of other and more 
serious losses. 

Again, the new teacher, even after some 
terms of previous experience, when commen- 
cing in a well arranged system, has, perbaps, 
the merest elements in Theory and Practice of 
teaching yet to learn, and some time must elapse 
before skill can be acquired in the application 
of these first principles in human culture; and 
by the time the services of the teacher begin 
to be of especial value in one school or on one 
system of schools, a new field of labor is sought, 
or the profession, perhaps, abandoned. And if 
all this is true in the city where the most talent, 
the most money and the most vigilance are ex- 
pended upon the schools, what shall be said of 


the country districts where change of teachers | 
carry forward this great enterprise, somebody 


quarterly is the rule, continuance two terms the 
exception ? 

Will not one or more professional schools of 
a high order, tend to remedy, if they can not 
entirely extinguish, these evils? If teachers 
must change, can we not save the system from 
constant fluctuation? Can not all the good 
methods of instructions in our State be collect- 
ed and embodied, and then diffused, widely 
and universally diffused? It is believed that 
something valuable to our schools, might, in 
this way, be gained. 

OxsecTIONs TO THE Estanttsuent or 4 None 
MAL SCHOOL BY AN Association or TEACHERS. 
—Virst, the project is novel. Other professions 
have for a long time thought it necessary and 
expedient to provide plans and means for the 
best possible education of the incoming mem- 
bers of their profession, but it is not known that 
teachers have anywhere, heretofore, seriously 
undertaken to provide the means of securing a 
creditable and liberal professional edueation for 
themselves and their successors. Something 
amusing, if not instructive, might probably be 
said in reply to this objection, but, having no 
moments to devote to amusement at present, 
this objection must be dismissed from conside- 


ration with the suggestion that those who dread 


novelties and innovations will be quite likely to | 


be saved from annoyance by emigrating to Chi- 
na or Japan. 

Second, a Normal School, liberally organised 
and properly sustained, willeost money. Very 
likely it will, Other institutions, if they have 
any character and any value, cost money. And 
yet other institutions are sustained in our State, 
in a voluntary manner and at an immense annu- 
al expense, for the purpose of extending the 
empire of reason and diffusing knowledge among 
men. Then why may we not hope that an in- 
stitution, having for its object the best possible 
education of those to whom the great interests 
of learning and morality are intrusted, can be 
established and sustained ? 

Some encouragement has already been given 
that this can be done. 1t will be remembered 
that previous to our last annual meeting an of- 
fer of great liberality was made by Mr. Cyrus 
McNeely, of Hopedale, Harrison Co., 0., to the 
Association, for the purpose of establishing at 
least one Normal School. Buildings, land and 
apparatus to the value of ten thousand dollars 
and upwards were offered to the Association on 
condition that an equal sum should be raised by 
the Association for the benefit of such a Normal 
School as the profession might think proper to 
organise. That offer is still made to your com- 
mittee, with the further privilege of five or 
more years to raise the required amount, to 
meet the donation of Mr. McNeely. 

Without having asked any subscriptions for 
this purpose, it is believed by your committee 
that the amount nececsary might be made up 
exclusively among the teachers of the State 
within the time required, if not much sooner. 

If so, the Association would need only to 
provide for current expenses, the buildings and 
apparatus being nearly new. 

It is believed that the salary of a competent 
Principal might nearly or quite be met from the 
tuition of pupils, and that an annual or semi- 
annual assessment of ten per cent. upon ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars, which might be pledged 
as stovk for that purpose, would for the present 
meet other salaries and contingent expenses. 

Puan or OrGANIzatI0N.—This is a topic of 
very great importance, and one which needs 
the ‘most careful consideration. Indeed, the 
usefulness of the proposed institution, so far as 
relates to the professional training, must depend 





upon the general plan upon which the school is 
‘organised. Your committee respectfully sab- 
‘mit that the whole course of instruction ought 


to be so arrangedas to unite thorough academic 
instruction with that of a strict professional 
character; in other words, that while scien¢es 
are most thoroughly and critically studied; that 














the best possible methods, both of learning and 
teaching these sciences, should invariably form 
a part of the course of instruction and disci- 
p'ine in the institution. In connection with care- 
ful and critical reviews of all the elementary 
studies of children, the best method of present- 
ing all these subjects should receive the most 
assiduous attention. 

Let not the objection be urged that such a 
union of studies and instruction has never yet 
been practically carii: out. Let it rather be 
remembered, that while it is our duty to collect 
from every possible source information and wis- 
dom relating to our profession, it is no part of 
our purpose or our duty to adopt exactly and 
entirely the methods and plans of any existing 
institution. lideed, it is believed to be one of 
the advantages of conducting a professional 
school of this kind exclusively by practical 
teachers, that it may be made stable enough to 
carry out connectedly, and perseveringly, the 
most liberal plans and measures, and yet flexi- 
ble enough to adopt promptly whatever the ex- 
perience of the thousands of teachers of our 
State may unite in pronouneing improvements, 
in the labor of instruction. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that this 
measure has been advocated in this report with- 
outa full knowledge of the fact that the estab- 
lishment of such a school will cost much anxiety, 
many personal sacrifices, and probably many 
unmerited reproaches to thoss who trom time to 
time ara eharged with its management. To 


must labor in hours subtracted from sleep, from 
recreation, or from social and domestic enjoy- 
ments. Somebody must probably incur expen- 
ses of which neither the world nor this Associa- 
tion will ever hear. Somebody, at some time, 
must meet duty manfally, uncomplainingly, for 
which he will neither find any earthly sympa- 
thy, nor hear any earthly plaudits, ~~ 

But with the painful consciousness that all 
this and much more is true, shall we decide that 
those who come after us shall do this work, or 
shall we say that the toil, the labor, the self- 
sacrifice, and the sweet coesciousness of duty 
performed shall be all our own? 

Shall we go to our quiet homes, and to our 
active Jabors, with the conviction that a mea- 
sure of such immeasurable importance to the 
future well-being of the children of the State, 
and the honor of our beloved profession, has 
been passed by with indifference or negleet, lest 
it should involve some expense, some self-denial, 
some labor to which we have heretofore been 
unaccustomed ? 

Fellow teachers, let us remembar that there 
are no specific and brilliant rewards for doing 
what is perfectly casy for us, and for every one 
todo. Let us remember that, not always he 
who has labored hardest through the day, can 
go to the peaceful slumbers of the night, with 
the ealmest, sweetest composure and joy; but 
he who has labored least for himself and most 
disinterestedly for others. 

Let us remember, that if we would have our 
declining-yeais and our wasting strength undis- 
turbed by regrets and inward reproaches, if we 
would have the closing up of our mortal career, 
and the solemnities of the hour of our dissolu- 
tion, more serenely tranquil, more gloriously 
beautiful, than the united splendor of a thous- 
and golden sunsets, we must live and labor,— 
not for ourselves—not for ourselves, but for 
those who live with us and those who shall 
come after us. 

M. F. Cowprry, ) 


. - Commi 
F. Honuenseck, § ornmittee. 












THe Rate at warcn Waves Travet.—A pa- 
per was read by Prof. Bache before the Amer- 
ican Scientific Association, stating that at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 25d of December, 
1844, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on the 
island of Niphon, Japan, and occasioned the 
wreck of the Russ an frigate Diana, which was 
then in port. The harbor was first emptied of 
water, and then came in an enormous wave 
which again receded and lefi the harbor dry.— 
This occurred several times. The United States 
has self-acting tide guages at San Francisco and 
at San Diego, which record the rise of the tide 
upon cylinders, turned by clocks; and at San 
Francisco, four thousand eight hundred miles 
from the scene of the earthquake, the first wave 
arrived t elve hours and sixteen minutes after 
it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It 
had traveled across the broad bosom of the Pa- 
cific ocean at the rate of six and a half miles a 
minute, and arrived safely on the shores of Cal- 
ifornia, to astonish the scientific observers of 
the coast surveying expedition. The first wave, 
or rising of the waters, at San Francisco, was 
seven-tenths of a foot in height, and lasted for 
about halfan hour. It was followed by a series 
of seven other waves of less magnitude, at  in- 
tervals of an hour each. At San Diego similar 
phenomena was observed, although on account 
of a greater distance from Simoda, (four hun- 
dred miles greater than to San Francisco,) the 
waves did not arrive sv soon, and were not quite 
as high. 





Tracuers’ InstitutEs.—There were Sorty- 
one Teachers’ Institutes held in the State of 
Ohio, during the year 1854. The number of 
members that are reported to have attended 
such Institutes is two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight. 
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As the subject of a Reform School, and of a 
more regular attendance at our Common Schools, 
was made a matter of discussion at the late 
State Association, we have been led to hunt up 
a few facts and authorities on this point, for the 
notice of our readers. We need not travel 
abroad to find a good example, in one way, of 
an excellent method used long ago for this im- 
portant purpose. 

The following paragraph is from the Massa- 
chusetts Colony Laws of 1642: “ Forasmuch 
as the good education of children is of singular 
behoof and benefit to any commonwealth, and 
whereas many parents and masters are too in- 
dolent and negligent of their duty in that kind, 
it is ordered that the select-men of every town 
in the several precincts and quarters, where 
they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye 
brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none 


over their 


of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any 
of their families as not to teach, by themselves 
or others, their children and apprentices so 


much learning as may enable them perfectly to | 
read the English tongue, and knowledge of the | 
capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings | 


for each neglect therein.” 

“The statutes and resolves of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1850, relating to education, 
recognise the principle above contended for.— 
Each of the several cities and towns in that 
commonwealth is ‘authorised and empowered 
to make all needful provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual truants, and children 
not attending school, without any regular and 
lawful occupation, growing up in igorance, be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen years; and, 
also, all such ordinances and by-laws respecting 
such children as shall be deemed most condu- 
cive to their welfare and the good order of such 
city or town; and there shall be annexed to 
such ordinances suitable penalties, not exceed- 
ing, for any one breach, a fine of twenty dol- 
lars.’ 

“Tt is made the duty of the ‘several cities 
and towns availing tnemselves of the provisions 
of this act, to appoint, at the annual meetings 
of said towns, or annually by the mayor and 
aldermen of said cities, three or more persons, 
who alone shall be authorised to make the com- 
plaints, in every case of violation of said ordi- 
nances or by-laws, to the justice of the peace, 
or other judicial officer, who, by said ordinances, 
shall have jurisdiction in the matter, which per 
sons thus appointed shall alone have authority 
to carry into execution the judgments of said 
justices of the peace, or other judicial officer.’ 

“Tt is further provided that ‘ the said justices 
of the peace, or other judicial officer, shall, in 
all cases, at their discretion, in place of the fine 
aforesaid, be authorised to order children proved 
before them to be growing up in truancy, and 
without the benefit of the education provided 
for them by law, to be placed, for such periods 
of time as they may judge expedient, in such 
institution of instruction, or house of reforma- 
tion, or other suitable situation, as may be as- 
signed or provided for the purpose in each city 

v town availing itself of the powers herein 
granted.” 

In Mayhew’s “Popular Education” we find 
the following facts and arguments so aptly 
stated, that we copy them, hoping they may be 
carefully and thoughtfully read. 

“This principle has been incorporated into 
several municipal codes. Children in the city 
of Boston, under sixteen years of age, whose 
‘parents are dead, or, if living, do, from vice, 
or any other cause, neglect to provide suitable 
employment for, or to exercise salutary control 
over’ them, may be sent by the court to the 
house of reformation. By the late act, estab- 
lishing the State Reform School, male convicts 
under sixteen years of age may be sent to this 
school from any part of the commonwealth, to 
be there ‘instructed in piety and morality, and 
in such branches of useful knowledge as shall 
be adapted to their age and capacity.’ The in- 


mates may be bound out; but, in executing 
this partof their duty, the trustees ‘shall have 
scrupulous regard to the religious and moral 
character of those to whom they are bound, to 
the end that they may secure to the boys the 
benefit of a good example, and wholesome in- 
struction, and the sure means of improvement 
in virtue and knowledge, and thus the oppor- 
tunity of becoming intelligent, useful, moral 
and happy citizens of the commonwealth.’ 

“The Massachusetts State Reform School is 
designed to be a ‘school for the instruction, re- 
formation, and employment of juvenile offend- 
ers.’ Any boy under sixteen years of age, 
‘convicted of any offense punishable by im- 
prisonment other than for life,’ may be sen- 
tenced to this school. Here he may be kept 
during the term of his sentence ; or he may be 
bound out as an apprentice; or, in case he 
proves incorrigible, he may be sent to prison, 
as he would originally have been but for the ex- 
istence of this school. 

“The buildings erected are sufficiently large 
for three hundred boys. Atiached to the es- 
tablishment is alarge farm, the cost of all which, 
when the buildings are completed and furnished, 
and the farm stocked and provided with agri- 
cultural implements, it is estimated will be 
about one hundred thousand dollars. A citizen 
of that State has given twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars to this institution, partly 
to defray past expenses and partly to forma 
fund for its future benefit. 

“Tn visiting this noble institution, one can 
not but think how closely it resembles, in spirit 
and in purpose, the mission of Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost; and 
yet, in traversing its spacious halls and corri- 
dors, the echo of each fvotfall seems to say that 
one tenth part of its cost would have done more 
in the way of prevention than its whole amount 
can accomplish in the way of reclaiming, and 
would, besides, have saved a thonsand pangs 
that have torn parental hearts, and a thousand 
more wounds in the hearts of the children 
themselves, which no human power can ever 
wholly heal. When will the State learn that it 
is better to spend its units for prevention than 
tens and hundreds for remedy? How long 
like those same unfortunate 
suffer the punishment of THEIR exis- 


must the State, 
children, 
tence before ir will be reformed ?” 

‘‘Kindred institutions have existed in several 
of our principal cities for » quarter ofa century, 
among which are the Ilouse of Reformation for 


/ Juvenile Delinquents in New York, the House 


of Refuge in Philadelphia, and the House of 
Reformation in Boston, Considering the de- 
gradation of their parents, the absence of cor- 
rect early instruction, and the corrupting influ- 
ences to which the children sent to these insti- 
tutions have been exposed, becoming generally 
criminals before any effort has been made by 
the humane for their correct educational train- 
ing, one may well wonder at the success which 
has crowned the efforts that have keen put 
behalf, for the greater part of 
them are effectually and permanently reformed. 
This, however, only shows more clearly the 
power of education, and the advantages that 
may be derived from the establishment and 
maintenance of improved common schools 
throughout our country. 

“ But how are these reforms effected? The 
means.are simple, and are slightly different from 
those already described for the correct training 
of unoffending children. Take, for instance, 
the House of Reformation in the city of New 
York. In the first place, they have a good 
school house, embracing nearly all the modern 
improvements. The yard and play ground are 
of ample dimensions, and are inclosed by a sub- 
stantial fence. This constitutes a barrier be- 
yond which the children, once within, cannot 
pass. But the clean gravel walks, the beauti- 
ful shade trees, the green grass plats, the 
sparkling fountains, the ornamental flower gar- 
den, all conspire to render the place delightful. 
It is, indeed, a prison in one sense, but the 
children seem hardly to know it. Then, again, 
well qualified teachers and superintendents are 
employed. The spirit which actuates them is 
that of love. By proving themselves the 
friends of the children, the children become 


forth in their 





their friends, and are hence easily governed, 





considering their former neglect. Being well 
instructed, they love study, and generally make 
commendable progress. Their habits are regu- 
lar, and they are eonstantly employed. A por- 
tion of the day is devoted to study; another 
portion to industrial pursuits; and still another 
to recreation and amusements. Strict obedience 
is required. This may be yielded at first from 
restraint, but ultimately from love. The love 
of kind and faithful teachers, the love of appro- 
ving consciences, the love of right, the love of 
God, separately and conjointly influence them, 
until they can say ultimately of a truth, ‘ Zhe 
love of Christ constraineth us. 

“Their industrial habits are of incalculable 
berefit tothem. They alllearn some trade, and 
acquire the habits and the skill requisite to con- 
stitute them producers, and thus practically 
conform to this fundamental law, ‘that if any 
man would not work, neither should he eat’— 
The other conditions that have .been stated as 
essential to success are also complied with, the 
scholars being kept under the influence of good 
teachers, and of the same teachers from year to 
year, during their continuance in the institution, 

“The well qualified and eminently successful 
teacher who has long been connected with the 
Refuge in New York, in a late report says, 
‘The habits of industry which the children here 
acquire will be of incalculable benefit to them 
through life. Yet we look upon the School 
Department as the greatest of all the means 
employed to save our youthful charge from ig- 
norance and vice. As it is the mind and the 
heart that are mostly depraved, so we must act 
mostly upon the mind and the heart to eradi- 
cate this depravity. 

“The education hee is a moral education.— 
We do endeavor, it is true, by all the powers 
we possess, to impress upon the mind the great’ 
importance of a good education; and not only 
to impress it upon the mind, but to assist the 
mind to act, that it may obtain it. But our 
principal aim is to fan into life the almost dy- 
ing spark of virtue, and kindle anew the moral 
feelings, that they may glow with fresh ardor, 
and shine forth again in the beauty of innocence. 
Our object is not tosto:e the memory with facts, 
but to elevate the soul; not to think for the 
children, but to teach them to think for them- 
selves; to describe the road, and put them in 
the way; never to hint what they have been, 
nor what they are, but to point them continual. 
ly to what they may be. 

“ We feel assured that our labor will not be 
lost. Judging the future from the past, we are 
sanguine in our belief that our toils have left 
an impress upon the mind which time cannot 
efface. Scarcely a week passes but our hearts 
are cheered and animated, and our eyes are 
gladdened at the sight of those whom we taught 
in by-gone years, who bid no fairer then to 
cheer us than those with whom we labor now. 
Yet they are saved—saved to themselves; sa- 
ved tosociety; saved to their friends—who, 
but for this Refuge, would have poisoned the mor- 
al atmosphere of our land, and breathed around 
them more deadly effluvia than that of the fa- 
bled Upas.’ 

“The success which has attended well di- 
rected efforts for the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents, and evening free schools for the 
education of adults of all ages whose early edu- 
cation has been neglected, ought to inspire the 
friends of human improvement with increased 
confidence in the redeeming power of a correct 
early education, such as every State in this 
Union may provide for a!lherchildren. When 
this confidence is begotten, and when a good 
common education comes to be generally regar- 
ded as the birth-right of every childin the com- 
munity, then may the friends of free institutions 
and of indefinite human advancement look for 
the more speedy realization of their long cher- 
ished hopes. For one generation the commu- 
nity must be doubly taxed—once in the refor- 
mation of juvenile delinquents, and in the edu- 
cation of ignorant adults in evening schodls, 
and again in the correct training of all our chil- 
dren in improved schools. This done, each 
succeeding generation will come upon the stage 
under more favorable circumstances than the 
preceding, and each present generation will be 
better prepared to educate that which is to fol- 
low, to the end of time.” 








This subject commends itself to our attention 
as one of most vital interest. But we mist 
have more than mere facts; words and argu 
ments. Teachers and friends of education and 
humanity, throughout the State, will you not 
put your shoulders to the wheel, with us, and 
aid in forwarding the many reforms necessary 
to true Educational progress among us: As it 
was our privilege to say before the State Asso- 
ciation of Teachers, the Teachers alone, may al- 
most bring these changes. If they understand 
their professions, and their minds are well stored 
with facts in educational history, they cannot 
fail in a determined attempt to rouse every Dis- 
trict Board in the State toa sense of the re- 
sponsibility resting on them. Let them be 
once thoroughly awakened, as they must be by 
such a flood of earnest, calm, and pondrous ar- 
gument as a TRUE teacher can bring to bear 
on them, and owr Normal School; Reform 
School, and the other necessary improvements 
in our Educational machinery, will soon be or- 
ganised and well at work. Teach our people 
that the words of Chancellor Kent are true, 
when he says, ‘‘ A parent who sends his son in- 
to the world uneducated, and without skill in 
any art or science, does a great injury to man- 
kind as well as to his own family, for he de- 
frauds the community of a useful citizen, and 
bequeaths to it a nuisance.” Convince people 
and you can do it, if your heart isin your work, 
that “the mobs, the riots, the burnings, the 
lynchings perpetrated by the men of the pre- 
sent day, are perpetrated because of their vi- 
cious or defective education when children, and 
that we see and feel the havoc and the ravage 
of their tiger passions now, when they are full 
grown, but it was years ago that they were 
whelped and suckled,” and you have done much 
to forward your schemes ofimprovement. Read, 
ponder, and act in these matters, Teachers of 
Wisconsin, and you cannot but reap your re. 
ward! 


The following book notice we commend to our 
friends whoare engaged in teaching young ideas 
Archery, and hope for the credit of Wisconsin 
teachers a liberal supply of the Lecture will be 
ordered for our District Libraries, 

The Claims of Classical Culture upon the at- 
tention of American Teachers and American 
Schools. A Lecture delivered béfore the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Aug. 9th, 1854. By Elbridge 
Smith, A.M., Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge: Thurston & 
Torry. 1855. 

The title of the lecture noticed above, does 
not givea clear idea of the author’ s subject, or, 
rather, of his manner of treating it. While he 
uses the general term clatiieal culiure, his 
chief aim is to present the claims of the English 
classics upon the attention of American teach- 
ers and American schools. The subject thus 
viewed is comparatively new. At the eighth 
annual meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held at New Bedford, Nov., 1852, a very 
able and interesting lecture was given by Prof. 
Felton, of Harvard University, on “The Eng- 
lish Language, as a Branch of Study in our 
Common Schools.” More recently still, Mr. 
Smith, of the Cambridge High School, has rep- 
resented the same subject in a highly accepta- 
ble manner; before several of the county asso. 
ciations in the State: and in the lecture we are 
noticing, he has treated the stibject so ably and 
with such fallness and clearness of illustration, 
that, on one side at least, he has left nothing to 
be said. 

it is not our design to enter into a criticism, 
or give an analysis of the lecture. No analysis 
for which we have either time or space, would 
do justice to the author, or answer the purpose 
for which the lecture wasintended. Our object 
—_ is to acquaint the readers of the ‘‘ Teach- 

r” with the fact of its publication, that those 
oa had the pleasure of hearing it may have 
the double pieasure of studying it at their leis- 
ure; and that all teachers may be informed 
where they can find the claims of the English 
classics discussed with marked ability by one of 
the most accomplished and successful teachers 
of the State. 

We have said that the subject is compara- 
tively new; but it is not to be inferred that it 
is, therefore, a crude, unpracticed theory.— 
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When in 1852, Prof. Felton gave the lecture to 
which, we haye already alluded, he pointed with 
pride to the Cambridge High School, where his 
views had been in successful operation for a 
considerable length of time. So far as we know, 
Mr. Smith’s school was the first to embrace in 
its curriculum, a thorough and systematic study 
of the best authors in our language. 

In the Cambridge School Report for 1854, 
we find the following works and authors laid 
down in the conrse of study for the High School. 
Scott’s Poetical Works, Longfellow’s Evange- 
line, Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, Goldsmith’s 
Traveler and Deserted Village, Milton, Everett's 
Orations, Webster and Hayne. These works 
are not merely read over hastily and without 
care, but, we have reason to believe are thor- 
oughly studied and thoroughly taught. Every 
pupil is required tv learn a minute and correct 
analysis of the poem or work inhand. All the 
allusions, historical, classical, and geographical, 
must be carefully looked up; every peculiarity 
of expression is discussed, and the attention ol 
the pupil directed to all the beauties and nice- 
ties of the language. It needs no argument, 
we think, to prove that such a course of study 
and instruction must be of immense advantage 
to the child. When we think of the opportu- 
nities which we enjoyed, or rather did not en- 
joy, of acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language, we look with feclings of envy, we 
fear, upon those so much more highly blessed. 
And if one thing more than another makes us 
sigh for the return of our school-boy days, it is 
that we might receive the benefit of just such a 
course of reading as that now pursued in the 
Cambridge High School. 

But this training Mr. Smith would not confine 
to the higher schools alone. “The range of 
classical reading in our owa vernacular is sufli- 
ciently extended to meet the wants ofall grades 
of our.public schools. No child can be tound 
in an American school room so young as to be 
beneath the influence which may be derived 
from some of the great masters of language 
aud thought. The child who is taught, and 
taught rightly, a hyma of Mrs. Barbauld or Dr. 
Watts, becomes as really a classical scholar, as 
he who bas studied all the literature which was 
produced ia the city of Miuerva.” 

Whether classical culture can be carried to 
this exte.t, we are not yet prepared to give a 
decided opinion. It is certain, however, that, 
go far as the experiment has been tried, it has 
niet with entire success. The subject is well 
worthy the attention of teachers; and we com- 
mend to their consideration the able exposition 
of it by Mr. Smith, whose lecture we regard as 
one of the best ever delivered before the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction. M. 

Massachusetis Teacher. 





Farmer, Brace & Co., send us Dr. Hooker’s 
hysiologics. The Doctor is Professor of te 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale Col- 
lege, and author of the pleasant little work 
al Physicia 1and Patient.” The importance of 
Physiology as a study is becoming more thor- 


ouglly appreciated, and in the preface to the 
lacger volume, we fiad the following view, which 


will be new to many. 

““Maxy of the subjects comprised in Physi- 
ology have, ia the case of most students, been 
alveady studied in a diffeut phase, or mode, in 
other branches. Thus, if the studeat has at- 
tended to the Mechanical Powers in his Natural 
Philosophy, he finds in the human body the 
principles of the pulley and the lever illustra- 
ted in great variety and perfection. The prin- 
ciples in relation to strength in the form 
anc arrangement in the structure he sees ex- 






































emlified in the frame-work of the body in the | 


most admirable manner. If he has studied 
Tiydraulics, he sees in the body the most per- 
fet, and at the same time the most complica- 
ted hydraulic machinery, working incessantly 
throughout life in the circulation of the blood. 
The principles of Pneumatics he finds applied 
in the respira:ion—those of Optics in the eye 
—those of Acoustics in the ear—and those of 
Musical Sounds in the apparatus of the voice. 
And jt! e), his chemical knowledge meets-with 
new applications in his observation of the 
changes aad the processea going on in the 
boty. — 





The relations, then, of Physiology to some 
of the common branches taught in the higher 
classes in schools, are of the most intimate 
character. Physiology, in part, merely extends 
these branches into a new and interesting field , 
and the student who has once entered this field 
recurs to these same branches with a renewed 
interest. Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, &c., 
have now a new attraction for him, from this, 
to him novel, application of their principles.— 
The interest thus awakened in his mind is worth 
much in itself, aside from the mere addition 
made to his knowledge. And the interest is 
enhanced by the consideration, that in the hu- 
man body he sees the application of these prin- 
ciples to mechanism that exhibits the skill of 
pertect wisdom and almighty power. 








EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 

The New York Teacher says: Do n't despair. 
Some fiiends of the cause feel discourged at the 
failure of the bill creating the oflice of county 
superintendent, That is rather a cause for re- 
newed effort. Perhaps it is best that all legis- 
lation should stop till the people know what 
they want. Let us talk of the matter before 
another winter, and see what we want, and then 
our representatives may be instructed. That’s 
our doctrine. The great difficulty is, people 
lean on the law, poor dead thing that it is.— 
Away with that notion, and up to thought and 
action. Get ready to agree upon some plan at 
the association ; and keep ready todo something 
all the time. The labor of the educationist is 
constant, not by impulses. Let us be doing at 
all times and growing in every good word and 
work. 

Betoir Cotieae.—The Norwich Examiner 


says that the Rev. David Root, of New Haven, | 


has given to Beloit College, property to the 
amount of $2,200 towards founding a Professor- 
ship of Theology and Moral Philosophy. He 
has before given $2,000 to the same institution. 

Towa University.—Hon. 4mos Dean, of Al- 
bany, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
Albany Medical College, and also Professor in 
the Law Schools in that city, has received the 
appointment of President of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, and will probably accept the po- 
sition. Prof. Dean is an able and erudite man, 
eminent for his practical views, and highly es- 
teemed for his personal qualities. 

Epucation in Racive.—The board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Racine have contracted for 
the immediate erection of three additional school 
houses for that city. The buildings are to be 
of brick, each 40 by 50 feet, two stories high, 
finished with cupola and hall—aggregate cost 
$12,000. These houses are intended for pri- 
maary schools. 

No other western State in the Union evinces 
more interest in Education than Wisconsin, and 
we trust the liberal policy heretofore pursued 
will always be the policy of the State. 

Work has commenced on Bacon’s Commer- 
cial College. It is to be located at the N. E. 
corner of the square, and will be, excepting 
In 
it there is to be a superb lectore room, 75 by 
40, well s ated which will supply a vacancy that 
has always existed here. The building is to be 
on the plan of Bacon’s College at Cincinnati.— 
Madison Patriot. 

Tne Sate or Scuoor Lanps 1x Wavpaca 
County.—The Madison Argus gives the follow- 
ing figures to show how favorably to the School 
Fand the late sale resuited in Waupaca county : 

10,553 
$13,068 20 


$23,290 39 


Bruen’s Block, the largest block in town. 


Total number of acres sold, 

Appraised valve, 

Amount sold for, 

Excess over appraised value, 

O! the above amount 4,920 acres 
were pre-empted, which were sold 
at appraised value, amounting to $6,186 90 

An Ivprovement.—The buildings used for 
the Preparatory Department and Boarding 
House, of the Lawrence University, have been 
refi‘ted and renovated throughout. Much ere- 
dit is due to Mr. Browuell, the indefaticable and 
enargetic Steward, for the improved appearance 
of that portion of the University. 

Sournawestern Wiscoxsin.—The Grant Co, 
Herald says that a great number of school 
houses are being erected in that portion of the 
State, which speaks volumes for the character 


$10,222 19 | 


OM POO COLO OOD DOD POPOL IPO we 


of the inhabitants. In Grant county alone 
there are 100 school houses, estimated to be 
worth $50,000. 

EpvcationaL Sratistics.—The Superinten- 
dent of schools in Canada has made his re- 
port, lately, which contains some items of gene- 
ral interest : 

In Upper Canada, 28 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are of school age ; 23 per cent. are attend- 
ing schools. Comparison of the educational in- 
| terest of Canada and the United States: 
Scholars to Scholars to 





| 

| who e children of 

| population. school age 

| Upper Canada, 23 percent. 76 per cent. 

| Lower Canada, 8 do 43 do 
The State of Maine,33 do 93 do 
The United States, 20 do 63 do 


The following interesting table, showing the 
comparative state of education in America and 
Europe, is from the late returns: 





One. One. 

States. Scholar to States. Scholar to 
Maine, 3 1 persons.Norway, 7 U persons 

| Up.Canada,4 4 do Belgium, 8 2 do 

| Denmark, 46 do France, 105 do 

| U.Statey 49 do L.Canad.12 5 do 

Australial3 7 do 

Tolland, 14 3° do 

|Sweden, 56 do Ireland, 145 do 

| Saxony, 60 do Greece, 18 0 do 

| Prussia, 62 do Russia, 500 do 

| Gr. Britain,7 5 do Spain, 65 8 do 

| Portugal81 7 do 
| At the meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers» 


| Association, on motion of Mr. Woolworth, a 
| veteran teacher, the following was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this asscciation have contin- 


| ued and increased confidence in the importance 





of county superintendents, and we will use our 

influence in all proper ways to procure the res- 

toration of this office to our system of public 
instruction, 

Hurrau ror Foyp pt Lac County !—When 
will Rock, Walworth and some cf the other 
prominent counties of our State, be up in arms, 
and ready for work. Read the following and 
be cheered, all ye who care for education. 

Teacuers’ Institute.—The Fond da Lac Co. 
Teachers’ Association will hold a Normal Insti- 
tute at Rosendale, commencing on Monday, the 
8th of October next, and continuing for one 
week, 

The State Superintendent and several others, 
have been invited to address the Association. 





the Association, nothing need be said of its ob- 
ject. 

All teachers and friends of education are in- 
vited. 

The hospitality of the citizens of Rosendale 
will be extended to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. W. VAN NESS, Pres’t. 

Saran S. Brown, Sec’y. 

Read, too, the following from the New York 
Teacher, and consider whether, in most regards, 
it will not apply to our latitude: 

Tracurrs’ Insrirures AND ASSOCIATIONS.— 
Teachers of New York :—August and Septem 
ber are months of more or less rest to most of 
you; but are you iiuproving this respite from 
the regular routine of the scheol room, in a 
manner suited both to the refreshment of your 
wearied faculties, and to the maturing of prop. 
er plans for future action ? 

When about to cominence a picce of work, 
bear in mind the adage, “that it is haf in the 
> You are about to commence 
operations anew, iv a great field cf labor—the 
must responsible, yet the most pleasant our 
country aifords. Look around you and see iz 
New York—the leading State in population, po- 
litics and commerce—is paying due attention to 
the instruction of her youth. Are not our sis- 
ter States, instead of profiting by our example, 
actually eclipsing our eflorts in this great cause ? 

Thiuk of the teachers of Ohio, in the morn- 
ing tide of prosperity, promoting the best ir- 
teresis of their schools, and, as a consequence, 
elevating the standard of their statesmen, by 
giving their support to associations for the im- 
provement of teachers. As an example, the 
South Western Normal Institute has been hold- 
ing a session in Preble county, with some 200 
teachers in attendance. After some two or three 
weeks spent in discussions, and listening to pro- 
fitable lectures, they have agreed to establish a 
normal school, and have actually raised eeveral 


calculations,’ 





This being the eighth semi-annual meeting of 
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thousand dollars on the spot, for that purpose. 

Pennsylvania has her county superintendents, 
who are at work through the medium of insti- 
tutes, and @ mutual correspondence, to work a 
reform, even in the state of coal dust and Sor- 
ests. 

New Jersey and Connecticut are coming fore- 
most in the ranks, by improving their schools 
and training their teachers—but where are we? 
Shall we not, by mutual effort, raise the educa- 
tional standard of New York, high among those 
of her sister States ? 

Now is the time, before the winter terms of 
schools commence, to organise institutes, ex- 
change views upon the best methods of instrue- 
tion, and to lay up a fresh supply of knowledge 
for the ensuing campaign. 

Remember, the whole man is to be educated, 
and that therefore, no scrap of science in na- 
ture or art comes amiss with the inquiring youth. 
Wherever you are, observe and keep thinking; 
throw in your mite, in favor of truth and virtue: 

“And it must follow, as the night the day, 
You can not then be faisetoany man.” = W. 

Tae New Cotiece But.ving.—The contract 
for putting up the new building has been let, 
and the work of construction is going on rapid- 
ly. It is to be a spacious structure, 42 feet by 
104, and four stories high—-the walls to be 
of stone. It will oceupy a commanding posi- 
tion on College Hill, a short distance west of the 
present building. When that building is com- 
pleted, Brockway College will have facilities to 
vie with any institution of the kind in the State. 
—Ripon Herald. 

Lawrence University. —This week our citi- 
zens have contributed abont $200 towards ma- 
king additions to the apparains of our universi- 
ty. We suppose the amount will be increased 
to $1,000 from other sources.—< ppleton Cres- 
cent, 





Scyoor Dooxs.—By the kindness of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sheldon, Lamport & Siakeman, 
we are favored with Webb's series of Keading 
Books, Stoddard’s Intellectual, Practical and 
Philosophical Arithinetics. 
all these, but miserably got up, by reason of 
poor paper and shabby binding. 
would do authors justice, and themselves credit 


Very good works, 


Pablishers 


by giving our juveniles better printed, and more 
durably bound elementary works. We presume, 
too, parenis, in sage committee of Ways and 
Means, as to paying for books, would favorably 
regard any attempt to reduce expenses. ; 

We have also “A System of Questions in 
Geography, by David H. Pierson,” the advan- 
tages of which are happily set forth in the fol- 


| lowing extracts from the author’s preface: 


The vant of a suitable Geography for bcgin. 


172. 





and one, not encumbered with too much 


| descriptive, statistical, and historical matter, for 
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classes more advanced, induced the author to 
undertake the following work. 
* * * ™“ * 

The distinctive features of this system are as 
follows : 

1. Jt is suited to any correct modern Atlas. 
This will save trouble and expense, 

2. Ut varies the form of questions. This wil 
better prepare classes for examination by differ. 
ent persons, ani tend to fix the desived know- 
ledge in the meviory. 


8. It requires a constant s arching of the 








me she . 
Afaps, This leaves in ihe mind, the appearance 
of the earth's surface, rather than initial letters 
and printed paragraphs. 

4. It gives the latest changes in boundaries, 


capitals, &e. 
5. Lt contains nothine to he omitted. 


q t venpeme OCnprn onan 2 uch 
6. Lt reviews every Map in auch & way as to 


Sa: ten the knowied y previously a vined. Ant il 


simply driven through a board, may be easily 
withdrawn ; but if clenched, the removal ismore 
dificult. 

7. It is divided into Three Parts, to suit all 
ages. 

Part First contains nothing but what chi), 
dren can readily understand, and nothing but 
what is necessary to an acquaintance with Geo- 
graphy. . 

Part Second way be thought. by some to be 
too minute, especially in the Reviews; but an 
experience of more than twelve years’ teaching , 
has convinced the author, that the time spené 


‘in searching maps, is by ne means lost, 
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Part Third is intended merely to introduce 
the study of the Terrestrial Globe and Ancient 
Geography. The latter is especially designed 
to aid pupils in their elementary classical read- 
ing. 

The same author sends us a neat little pam- 
phlet, for weekly scheol Reports, convenient and 
time-saving to the instructor. 

Brock!esby’s Astronomy has some commend- 


* able peculiarities, which we notice: 


I. It is usval, in most text-books on this sci- 
ence, to explain many astronomical phenomena 
by the apparent, and not by the real motions 
of the celestial bodies. In this treatise the 
opposite course is taken, wherever practicable ; 
the explanations being based upon the real mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. By pursuing this 
method, the subsequent acquisitions of the scho- 
lar are built upon the truth itself, and not upon 
what appears to be true. 

II. The mode of ascertaining the distances 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies is so 
simplified that any student, who understands the 
rule of proportion, cun readily comprehend it. 

III. Scientific teris and expressions are ex- 
plained by foot notes on the pages in which they 
occur; and in these notes are likewise embo- 
died such i//usfrations and information as tend 
to elucidate the text. 

The lovers of harmony and friends of music- 
al progress will, we doubt not, be pleased to 
toarn that arrangements have been made, with 
Prof. Wm. B. Bradbury, for the holding a musi- 
cal convention and festival in our city, about 
the first of December next. After the emphat- 
ic endorsement by our State Teachers Associa- 
tion of the necessity of musical instruction in 
schools, we hope every Teacher, Town Super- 
intendent and member of a District Board in 
our vicinity will attend the convention. In our 
next number we shall give a more extended 
notice of such associatiens in their numerous 
bearings. The time of holding the Convention, 
Terms, and Programme of Exercises will also 
be announced. 


Tue Strate Historica. Suciety or WIscon- 
stn has become an institution of which every 
resident has reason to feel proud. It bas al- 
ready accomplished ‘marvels in bringing toa 
just prominence the claims of our State upon 
the comity of distinguished men in all sections 
of the Union. Every one appears willing to 
help a little, and thus, altogether a vast deal 
has been accomplished. The meeting on the 
Uth inst., was particularly interesting, as there, 
the first step was taken towards the erection of 
a fire proof building to preserve the valu- 
able gifts already in the possession of the Soci- 
ety. ‘Cyrus Woodman, of Mineral Point, 
writes that as the collections of the Society 
have already become too valuable to be exposed 
to the dangers of fire, he pledges $50 towards 
the erection of a suitable fire-proof building, 
and suggests that the State should aid in so im- 
portant an object. Hon. C. A. Stevens, of La 
Crosse, also pledges $50 towards the building 
fund. The necessity of a fire-proof building 
has been much discussed by the members of 
the Society during the past eighteen months, 
and they willin due time move efficiently in 
the matter. Such a building as the Society 
should have would probably cost about $15,000, 
which would be $3000 less than the cost 
of the recently erected edifice of the American 
Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, Mass.” 








R. M. Sully writes that he will be in Madison 
early in August, and that his picture of Chief 
Justice Marshall will a little precede him. A. 
Finch, Jr., of Milwaukee, remits $20 for a life 
membership.— Daily Wisconsin. 


ase apes 

Progress or Epucation.—We see by the 
papers that the people of Kentucky have voted 
by a large majority to impose on themselves a 
new State tax for the support of common 
schools. This is only one of many symptoms 
of the progress which educativn is incessantly 
making. 





Tue Nortrst Art.— The noblest art of all 
the fine arts,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “is 
the art of forming a vigorous, healthy, and 
beautiful mind. Itisa work of unwearied care, 





But the toil becomes every 


» 


ery part of life. 
day more pleasant, and the success more sure. 





For the Journal. 
MY FAVORITE AUTHORS---NO. 6. 


WILSON. 


Would that I could recall the gush of pas- 
sionate admiration with which I first read Wil- 
son, and breathe into these few sentences 
something of the overflowing delight, the full- 
ness of joy and pleasure, with which I hung 
upon his melodious periods—on his rich and 
glowing words, the music of his pure thoughts, 
borne on high ina rapture of unearthly holi- 
ness, now dwelling on the spiritual sense in 
tones of solemn grandeur, now melting into 
softest tenderness; and ever in that charming 
strain, governing the notes with power, filling 
them with beauty, pouring on and on, in every 
mood and every change, an unbroken, cease- 
less hirmony—no sudden transitions, no wild 
screaming of overstrained emotion, no grum- 
bling discords, no pause of doubt or weakness, 
no tampering with the keys, but the master’s 
hand, ou, on, sending forth that varying, cease- 
less, never wearying strain. 

Is he monotonous? So is ocean’s eternal an- 
them—so is the infinite universe, with stars 
and suns and skies and clouds, with seasons and 
days, with lakes and mountains and seas. You 
feel no doubt in him. He will not weary nor 
fail. He cease, or breaks off, he does not ex- 
haust, and the stream of his liquid eloquence 
cannot run dry. As Plato’s diction, as Cole- 
ridge’s conversation—such, and so marvellous 
in its richness and variety is Wilson’s wondrous 
monologue—the perfection of prose-poetry ; 
beyond which, in its kind, language cannot go. 

The lofty prose of Milton or Dryden may roll 
with more majestic fullness, may move with a 
statelier tread, but where else shall we find that 
command of all the powers and passions of 
humanity, that goodness of heart, that power 
of sympathy, such grasp and force of mind, 
with such tenderness and warmth of soul?— 
Nowhere else shall we find at once so much to 
wonder at, and so much to love. 

If I were required to point out one single 
characteristic as especially marking Wilson’s 
works, it would be feeling. He has a sound 
and whole heart as well as head. Christopher 
North, as his compeers describe him, was a re- 
markable instance of the ‘ Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano;” and the same health that filled his 
frame, pervaded his whole spiritual being. Re- 
ligious, warm-hearted, whole-souled, kindly, 
you warm towards him asa brother man.— 
Feeling embalmed in the richness of a poetic 
imagination, glancing many-tinted in the play 
of a happy fancy, resting sadly on the memory 
of the past and the dead, gushing in warmest 
admiration of the gifted, dashing in heartiest 
contempt upon the blockhead, attacking with 
fiercest hate the base and mean, devoted in 
earnest intensity to the cause of religion and 
order, the king and the ancient laws of the 
realm ; forth flowingin love of nature, of every 
thing beautiful and good; fresh and pure asa 
breeze from the hills, when he speaks of all 
Scotland, her mountains lochs, her forests and 
glens, the red deer of her highlands and the 
eagle of her skies; soft and gentlest mother’s 
love when ke tells some sad and plaintive story 
of true love crossed by early death, of life’s 
deep trials, with a mournful pathos that makes 
the heart melt and fills the eyes with painless 
tears; stern and bold and high as of a Scots- 
man anda freeman, when he speaks of the 
struggles for right of conscience, for liberty of 
body and of soul, which have deluged old Sco- 
tia’s hills with blood—of Covenanter and Clans- 
man, of Argyle, of Wallace, and of Bruce :— 
Feeling universal as humanity, true and manly 
and sound, that is what we love him for, what 
has spread his fame and his popularity world- 
wide, and knit all hearts to his. He loves the 
very linties and thrushes—he cannot hate even 
the vulture and the owl. His very prejudices 
have something whole-souled about them. THe 
has made up his mind that he hates a whig ora 
Cockney, and threatens either with the full 
weight of “the crutch;” but his hatred is as 
transparent as the air. It is clearly a work of 


| imagination, a poetic vituperation of an ideal 
which must be constantly retouched through ev- - 


character, whom he invests for the nonce, with 


the qualities he dislikes. In his heart he wishes 
harm tono son of Adam. Nay, perhaps his 
very next article will be full of admiration end 
warm and genial praise for some one of the per- 
sons he so violently berated erewhile. Witness 
the ways in which he has spoken of Lord 
Brougham, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson. He 
can’t, for the life of him, help loving a worthy, 
noble nature. 

The first article I read of his (in Carey & 
Hart’s edition of his Miscellanies) was ‘ Christ- 
mas Dreams,” and would that I could express 
the feelings with which I read it! Would that 
I could feel them now! But alas! to me, as 
to all, ‘‘there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth.” The age of fecling is gone, and 
that of cold criticising reasoncome. Full many 
a glory and splendor of childhood is trite and 
common now; fairy dreams have faded, smiles 
and tears and praise and love I am not so ready 
to bestow. Buta truce to complaint—to our 
subject again, What a glorious flight of “ ar- 
tiles” was that which, like eastern birds with 
gorgeous plumage, waving wings, and graceful 
motion, borne by the gentle breeze, and sailing 
lovelily o’erhead, now followed the first in 
bright array, gladdening a'l hearts! How my 











blood bounded at the passionate and powerful 
description of the scenes of youth and man- 
hood in the “‘ Midsummer Day’s Dream!” How 
I delighted in the fresh scenery and life-vigor- 
ous nature-painting of ‘‘ Christopher in his sport- 
ing-jacket,” ‘‘ A glance over Selby’s Ornitholo- 
gy,” and “Christopher on Colonsay.” How I 
enjoyed the critiques in “‘ An Hour’s talk about 
Poetry,” Critiques on all the English stars of 
song! Then the articles on “ Birds,” and ‘“‘Cot- 
tages,” and “Trees,” the ‘Day at Winder- 
mere,” the vivid description of mountain and 
lake and brook and torrent and glen by one 
who from boyhood up had kaown and loved 
them all, these and the tales he tells of inci- 
dents connected with these grand or lovely 
scenes how fresh and original and powerful they 
are, how captivating to the young impressible 
mind! 

How eagerly afterwards I read the star-lit 
“ Noctes Ambrosiane,” with their amusing and 


| delightful egotism, their love of fun and non- 


sense, of “creature comfort” and practical 
joking ; with the gossip, political and literary, 





of Tickler and Odoherty, the Philosophy of the 
Opium-Eater, the mellow wit and wisdom of 
old Christopher himself, and the requisite poet- 
ic talk and nature-painting of the shepherd— 
why they alone were enough to make one man 
immortal! 

Since these two collections, the ‘ Miscella- 
nies” and the ‘Noctes,” there have been also 
published in America, ‘‘ North’s British Crit- 
ics,” and ‘Christopher North’s Recrea ions,” a 
refaccimento of some of the Miscellanies, with 
other matter, far inferior to the edition of the for- 
mer, published as they were first written—the 
earlier Philadelphia edition. I wish, by the way, 
that Carey & Hart, or some one else, would re- 
publish their edition of the Miscellanies, and 
with it an additional volume or volumes, giving 
Wilson’s articles in Blackwood on the Grecian 
Literature, on the Hindoo Drama, on Spenser, 
Burke, &. Such a volume would be warmly 
welcomed. I have not yet mentioned his Po- 
ems, nor the ‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” which last I read in early boyhood, with- 
out knowiug whose they were. ‘The Forest- 
ers,” and the “ Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” I 
have never seen. The ‘Dies Boreales” were 
his last contributions to Blackwood, Critiques 
principally on ‘Paradise Lost.” One reads 
them with a melancholy interest now. Itis the 
mellow splendor of the setting sun, shed as a 
parting light to the broad world he leaves. 

hen the Lectures on Ethics, read in the 
University of Edinburgh, parts of which we are 
encouraged to hope will he given to the world. 

But he is gone. The stalwart frame, the 
flashing eye, and the honeyed tongue. There 
is laid in the dusta hero of the.pen; and 
through the thousand lands where Saxon hearts 
are beating, where sound the accents of our 
noble mother speech, there has been mourning 
for a heart among the largest that did honor to 
our race, for a man among the noblest of the 
later glories of our tongue. 





M. 
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| Topinr.—Iodine derives its name from Indos 

a Greek word signifying ‘‘ violet colered ;” but 
tha transcendant beauty of the color of its vapor 
requires further elucidation than simply sayin 
it-has aviotet hue. Ifa little iodine be placed 
on a hot tile it rises into a magnificent dense 
vapor, fit for the last scene of a theatrical rep- 
resentation. This remarkable substance was dis- 
covered by accident about forty years ago. At 
that period chemical philosophy was in great re- 
pute, owing principally to the brilliant discove- 
ries of Sir Humphrey Davy. So singular a sub- 
stance as odine was to Davy a scource of infinite 
pleasure. He studied its nature and properties 
with the fondness and zeal of a child at a puz- 
zle map. His great aim was to prove its com- 
pound nature, but in this he failed ; and to this 
day it is believed to be one of the primitive ele- 
ments of the world we live in. 

Iodine is found in almost every natural sub- 
stance with which we are acquainted, although 
In very minute portions, The sea furnishes an 
almost inexhaustible supply of iodine. All the 
fish, the shells, the sponges, and weeds of the 
ocean yield it in passing through the chemical 
sieve. Whatever be the food of sea weeds, it 
is certain that iodine forms a portion of their 
banquet ; and to these beautiful planis we turn 
when iodiue is to be manufactured for commer- 
cial purposes. The weeds cast up by the boil- 
ing surf upon the desolate shores of che sea is- 
lands would at first sight appear among the 
most useless things in the world, bu they are 
not; their mission is fulfilled; they nave drawn 
the iodine from the briny wave and are ready 
to yield it up for the benefit and happiness of 
man. The inhabitants of the Tyro! are subjeet 
to a very painful disease called goits, ‘or cretin- 
ism; for this malady iodine is a perfect cure.— 
Go and have your portrait painted “as youare.” 
Photography tells she whole truth without flat- 
tery ; and the colors used in the process are 
only silver and iodine.—Scientific American. 





Tae Possiste Varieties 1x Wurist.—Oor 
readers have heard of the old lady who had 
played cards for twentv vears wit out having a 
trump. She always misdealt when it was her 
deal. We have met numerous persons who 
were afraid to play whist too often, lest they 
should exhaust their number of possible games. 

Mr. Galloway, however, in his treatise on 
‘€ Probability,” has a crumd of comfort for the 
old lady, and for these prudent economists. I¢ 
appears that if 1,000,000,000 persons, about the 
population of the earth, were to ceal the cards 
incessantly, night and day, for 100,000,000 
years at the rate of a deal by each person a 
minute, and even if each of these deals were es- 
sentially different, they would not bave exhaus- 
ted one one-hundred-thousandth part of essen- 
tially different ways in which the ifty-two cards 
can be distributed between four piayers.—£es- 








ton Advertiser. 





Don’t despair, if you slip down ; just get up. 
A stout heart is assure to finally weather a gale, 
as a pretiy girl is to bring down the man of her 
choice. 








New School Books. 


ROCKLESBY’S ASTRONOMY NOW READY.~—Rle- 

ments wf Astronomy for Schools anu Academies, 
with Explanatory Notes and Questions for Examina- 
tion. By John krocklesby, A. M., ?rofes-or of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity C lege 
Hartford and author of the “Elements of Meteorolo- 
gy,” and the “ Views of the Microscopic World.” With 
splendid illustrations. 

In this work the author has aimed to preserve the 
great principles and facts of astronomy in their i,teg- 
rity, and to arrange, explain and illustrate them that 
they may stand out boidly defined and be clear and in- 
telligible to the honest and faithful student. 


ILE (ENTS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 
By Ja wes B. Dodd, A. M.. Morrizson, Professor of 
M the vitics and Natural Phjlosopny in Transylvania 
Ui ive - sity. 

*Ih.ve just examined, with some care, Professor 
T« dd’; Clements of Geome ry, 27d, so far as I am ca- 
} ble +f judging, I conceive if to be, in many respects, 
« cid ily the best work of tHe kind extant. For sim- 
1 leit -, exactness and compl¢tencsy, it can have no su- 
j«rio’. Like hs Ari hmetidfand Algebra, in many im- 
purant particulars his Geqmet: ¥ stands pre-eminent 
and alone."—A. L. Haminfos, President of Andrew 
College. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY.— 
By Prof. Worthington Hooker,ef Yale Collepe. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Worthington Hoolrer, 
M.D., Professor in Yale College. This work is a ready 
introd: ced into miny eminent ols 
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PROF. PEISSNER’S GERMAN CRAMMAR, on a new 
plan of remarkable simplicity, and which mecis the 
most cordial approval of teachers. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPITY AND AT!) AS.— 
With Maps and important additions of matter 1 — > con- 
tained in any other School graphy. Alse, 

BULLION’S LATIN, GREEK ANDENGLI*1 AM- 
MARS AND CLASSIC AUMHORS. he mo: lar 
series extant. i 

COMSTOCR’S SCIENTIFIC SERTES. Re ith 
the addition of late discoveries. No books: asa 
ever gave So general satisfaction in the seh: 2 as 
these. The use of the Philocop!yy is not « ost 
as extencive as the English language, but er- 
man also. 

PALMER’S BOOK-KEFPING For MON 
SCHOOLS, is a mest Vatuable treutise for « 100] 
boy and girl. 

THE STUDENT’S READERS, Nos. 1, * with 
Primers and Spelling Book. The publishe: his 
to be by far the best system for teaching ; ead 
and spell, ever published, and the testinx ach- 

- ers coniirm ths belie/. 
IN PRESS: A NEW ELEMENTAR™ IME- 
TIC. By Prof. J. B. Dodd. 
FARYVER, BRACI 
No. 4, Courtland Sercet "orks, 
Sold by H. A. Porter & Co., Roca i. d wy 


booksellers generally. 
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Beloit College. 


HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on‘ Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be+ 
sides tha regularCollege Classes, a Preparatory De- 
partment, and a Normal and English Dopartment, in 
which young men we fitted for College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough, English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter withwinds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the actiye employments of life. 
‘A commodious edifice has ju&t been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and oat cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 










For the College Classes,......4..--.. wig eee eee $10,00 
Preparatory Department,....3......-.+22+++-5+ 6,50 
Normal and English Department,.........-...-- 5,20 


In the College Buildiugs, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. itf 





Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 
MRS. S. FOORD, Principal. 
MISS E. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
HE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1895. This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of 8. Foorp, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although regently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already\receivéd, is proof suflicient 
that it meets the wants of the community. 

Miss Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be associated with 
Mrs. Foord in the care of tha schgol. ‘ 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 

Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural History, per term of 11 wets. weno oo 83,00 

Ancient Geography, Practical), A rithmetic, History, 
(ancient and modern,) Gramma ‘Belles Letters, Phi- 
losophy, (natural,) Botany, Algeb®a,.....-...- 85,00 

Davies’ Legendre, Chemistry, etoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Latin,.... $6.00 

Extras —Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $3; °aintingin Water Colors, Flowers, Fruit and 

Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes ig Water Colors, $8; 
Landscapes in Oil, 88; Incidental expenses, 25 cents, 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Masic, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 
and J. B. Doe, Fsq. 

Janesville, Wis., March 19th, 1855. itf 


Standard Class Books, 


FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
IE following excellent School Bobks have recently 
been adopted, under the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 
First, because of their unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 

McGnuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, MeGuffey’s E¢lectic First Reader, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third R r, MeGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 
3 ctie Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
ans Young Ladies’ Reader. 

Gulfey’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following importaut Schools: In the 
Public Ward Schools of New York City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Daytot, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 

uth. Marietta, Lancaster, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 
Union Schools of Mansfield, 
ton, Ashland, 8t. Clairsville, Mount 


































Gil Gira Cambridge, Putnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, ¢ Harmar, Hamilton, Rossville, Leb- 
anon, Xen lon, Bellefountaine, Tiffin, Akron, 


New Richmond, Milan, Ravenna, 

»p, Urbana, Oxford, West Liber- 
ow Philadelp New Lisbon, Cuyahoga Falls; 
ic Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmington, Washington, 
Sprir id, Wooster, Carro lton, Millersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Piketon, Jackson, Wést Union, Woods- 
field, McArtimr, Sarahsville ; City Schools of Wheel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmond, Ind., Cambridge 
City, May ‘y., Indianapolis, Ind,, Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides ble Union schools, Select schools, 
Academies, and Schools of all kinds 


Elyria, Troy, Rip 
Fremont, Warren, 



















throughout sd States. Published by W. B. 
SMITH & CO., Cinciunati. For sale by book-sellers 
generally. 5tf 








Class Books in Arithmetic. 
R AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
7 Part Second; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
y’s Arithmetic. 

RA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 
gebra, Part Second; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class B in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 
High &« Is, Union Schools, and District Schools in 
Ohio, Indian 
becoming di 
used as the r 
all the following prominent Schools: 











more and more popular. They are 









Ashtab: ademy, Akron union school, Antioch | 
college r seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ville Albany university, Aberdeen union 





school, 
union scho ryus Qnion sehool, Bellefountaine un- 


ey Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
mont unig@n s 
nt unig 


chool, Barnesville institute, 






ti pgblic schools, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe public schools, Cleveland select 
echoo!s, Cooper female inary, Cedarville academy, 
C ninary, Cinginnati select schools, Cotum- 

, Congress union schoo), Canfield schools, 
school, Carfoliton public schools, Cu 
hool, Cambridge union school, Coolville 
} yton public s¢hools, Delaware seminary, 
fiance union school, Elyrig union schoo’, Eclectic in- 
Eaton union school, Parmer’s college, Franklin 
1 n scho@], Fremont union sohool, 

ols, Farntington academy, George- 
etown gchools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville 100!8, Groveport union school, 
Grand river institute, Hurenfunion school, Hudson 
reminary, Heidelberg colleg& Hillsborough 
school, Hopedale academy, Higlson grammar school, 
Havesville institute, Hanoverto: 
ton union school, Ironton do., 
ic Kenton do. L 
















biar 
Canton union 
hoga union s 

























efferson do., Jackson 





n union school, Lima 
: uithopolis academy, 
my, Madison ¢ollege, Miami univer- 
union school, Man 
inary, Milan seminary, McConnels- 
. Millersburgh public! schools, Manchester 
r public schools, rib rough union 
nion school, Muskingum cell-ge, Mon- 
union school, Mogadore union scix ol, Medina 
I schoo!, Mt. Gilead union school, Mt. Vernon pub- 
lic schools, Midd!ebury union sch@ol, Marysville public 


academ 
Leudon 
Ma 











| al voice of approval. The following distinguished Ea- | $1,50 to $2 per week. For One Hundred subscribers r é 
schools, Marion :aion school, Mt. Pleasatt union school, | ucators have recommended them L. C. MAXSON, pr *r or Boar. cash will be paid. ag : 
Maumee City anion school, New Hagerstown academy, Rev. A. Mahan, late Presidentjof Oberlin College; A. C. Sprcrr, Secretary. \ Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
New Richmond academy, Norwalk fenmle seminary, | Rev. George E. Pierce, President W, R. Coiege; Rev. Milton, March, 1855. ' 1tf address George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 
New Lisbon union school, Norwalk union school, New | Prest. Smith. Marietta College; Rev. John Covert, | —-- - A POET RTT ce ae SPOT | Letters on business or containiug remittances, ad- 
Holland union school, New Richmond school, Oberlin | President Oiiio Female College; . P. B. Wilber, | CHARLES HOLT, PRINTER—JANESVILN, WIS, | dress James Sutherland, 
OO rrwrnrveorwerwanr eee eee ese? \ SAAR orn CARRADINE e eee Ree 


Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are | 


lar Text-Books, wholly or in part, in | 


union school, Batavia pub- | 


union | 
union school, Hamil- | 


caster union school, | 


eld public schools, | 


College, Ohio university (at Athens,) Orwell academy, 
Oxford union &chool, Piqua public_schools, Putnam un- 
ion school, Plymouth union school, Pomeroy union 
school, Perrysburgh union school, Piqua public schools, 
Portsmouth academy, Poland academy, Pomeroy select 
academy, Piketon public schools, Ravenna union 
school, Roscoe union school, Republic union school, 
Ripley union school, Rock Creek public schools, Ross- 
ville union school, Sandusky public schools, St. Clairs- 
ville seminary, Samahsville public schools, Seneca coun- 
ty academy, Springfield public schools, Sharon college, 
Somerset public schools, St. Joseph’s college, Salem 
union school, Sidnéy seminary, Shaw academy, Tal- 
madge public schools, Tarleton union school, Troy un- 
ion school, Tiffin public schools, Teachers’ seminary, 
Kirtland; Urbana union school, Uy per Sandusky pub- 
lie schools, Utica union school, Venice union school, 
Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, 
Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union school, Washington (Guernse 
ecunty) un on school, Wellsville union schoo!, Wooster 
graded schools, Waynesburgh union school, West Lib- 
erty union school, Wilmington public schools, Washing- 
ton public schools, WaterYille union school, West Bed- 
ford academy, Waverly public schools, West Union 
public schools, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public’schools, Xenia union school, 
Youngstown union school, Zanesville public schools, 
and hundreds of others might be named, were it ne- 
cessary. Published by W. Bo SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
| For sale by book-s Ss, generally. 5tf 














Boardman, Gray & (o.°’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACIIMENT. 
if by ESE PIANO-PORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 
Engiand, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
| attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :— 

Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messrs. Boardinan & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplicity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 

Mavnrice StRaKOSCH. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her s in New York, and at other places, writes as 
follows : 

Gentlemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes Which have been used by me 
at diferent times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 
New York, 1559. Jenny Linp. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
We have tried and tested the “ Dolee Campana,” and 
ny of onr professional brethren try 
ntfonsly recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—.¥. }. Ere. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 

It is the ony invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal, 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expen refunded. BOARDMAN, GRAY & Cv. 

Albany, N. Y. 1 
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Catter’s Physiological and, Anatomical Plates. 

ANATOMY, PITYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 
e Colleges, Academies, Iligh Schools and Families; 
458 pages, 15° illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
| for Grammar and Common§chools; 190 pages, 83 illus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

8 Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Sehoo!s, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 

Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 cents. 
arge Outl ne Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
by two.) Beantifully colored and moun- 
Academies and High Schoois.— 










| sett, three fee 
ted, for Colle 
Price $10. 
‘ §. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $5. 
6. Cutter’s D et School Outline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully golored and mounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schoofs. Price $6. 
7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $3. 
1 cor’ FOR EXAMINATION. 
| For examination, single copies will be sent by mail, 





istri 















postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 

office stamps, sent in adyance: 

Human and Comparativa Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, by Mes. Ey P. Cutter,........ . 


5cts. 
Anatomy, Physiol and, Hygiene, by Calvin 
Cutter, M.D......4 Be Ra Aree 
| First Book in Anatoniy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
ER RE SF enn: 21 cts. 
Books for examingtion, an@ Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at redaced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, ¥ s.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York: § an 1a, \Allen Co., Ohio. 
| Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generaily. 
The attention of teachers is particularly invited to 
P. Cutter’s Jivman and Conrparative Anatomy, 
ogy and Ikygiene. The work is entirely new, 
adapted to the use of District Schools and the 
ary classes of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 




















Board of Education, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that subject. 
Catvin Crrrer. 
Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. . lif 





Evidence ef Excellence. 


ALED MERIT, GOMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 

ved that no books ever/presented to the pub- 
: met with such universal approbation as 
those embraced in the Pclegtie Edneational Series. Not 
only have nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
St: 



















in using 
struction is in th 
but who also earnest 
fare of the Common Schools, havé united in this gener- 








President Wesleyan Female College; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 
ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordon, President Albany 
University ; Rev. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
College; Rev. 8. A. Heyden, President W. R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. James H. Fairchild, Profes-or in Ober- 
lin College; Rev. W. L. Harris, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University ; Rev. E. L. Magoon, author of “ Or- 
ators of the Revolution,” “ Republican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beechr; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 


| 


| 


| but students are delighted with 


The more we use the better we like 
 PIERSON’S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS,” 


§ a common remark of Teachers who are using it.— 
It is adapted to any modern alias, either of which 
can be purchased spparate'y, and not only teachers 
it. Facts and locali- 
: indelibly impressed on ths mind 






ties, by its aid, beco 


| without the labor of\committing a whole yolume of 


late Prest. of Woodward College; Rev. Prof. Calvin | 


E. Stowe ; Rev. B. F. Teft, late Prest. of Genesee Col- 
lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 


College; Rev. Chas. Elliott, Prof. of Rhetoric and | 


Pa.; Rev. 


Belles Letters in the Western University of 


Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta College; Rev. Solomon | 


Howard, Prest. Ohio Universiiy; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
University; Rev. J. F. Given, Principal Prep. Dep't 
Ohio University. 

FROM REV. PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. | 
McGvrrey’s Eccectic Reapers are well known to ed- | 


ucators in all parts of the United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issued.—Pvofessor Larrabee. 

AritaMetic.—In this importynt branch, the works of 
many authors have been carefully examined, [/y the 
State Roard of Education. and none found, ali things 
considered, equal to Ray’s series, which embraces 
three books. 

Part First is a book of simple and easy lessons and 
tables for young children. 

Part Second is a very cemplete and thorough work 
on Mental Arithmetic, a branch of study too much neg- 
lected in common schools. 

Part Third, devoted to Practical Arithmetic, is an 
exceliert treatise, and well calculated to make pupils 
thorough arithm : 

They are of ihe st order of merit. 
Ray’s works show that the author is a thorough mathe- 
matician, and a skillful and successful instructor.— 
Professor Larvatee. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
sale by book-sellers, generally. Stf 


The National Series of Standard School Books, 


ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 
Ne AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 







Professor 


For 








these works. have lately been published; which, | 


with our late publiextions, enable us to offer an en- 
tire set of Standard Books, for Unién School Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 
books, that have heretofore been so perp'exing, ex- 
pensive, and anuoying, both to teachers and pare 
Our list embraces some 
books in the various departments of study, viz: 
SPELLING AND PrONCNCIATION.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching thi 
frequently negiec 























departinent, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate Prices Haglish Speller, Northend's 
Dictatation Exercises, Wright's Orthography, and 
Martin's Orthoepist 

ReEapinG Booxs.—To wake up the mind, arrest and 
teach the student to read in a natural and and uncon- 
r, Park Series is preferred by many 
a1 Parker and Zachos’ Introductory 
und Elgcution, with principles ra- 
, and copious examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
MeJilton and Dr. Monraonier, of Baitimore—containing 
the choisest and most varied selections in the English 
language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 

ENGLisu GramMar.—S, W. Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old (¢ mars heretofore published. By it 
the student is ta 
—Practice, as 

Rueroric.— 
nounced by the best j 
other work on that s i, 

ELocctioy.—Northend’s 
Speaker, and School Dialogu 
ican Speaker, contain the. c 
(Oratorica!, Poetical, and Dec 

EnGuisu Porrs.—Professor Bx 
our academies and seminaries 
for his annotated edi of 

Milton’s Para 
etc., Thomson’s Season’s 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 

History axp GroGRAPMY.—Mrs. 
of the United States, and Usive 
incomparable Charts—are rot equ by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography (lately pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public -chools 
of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
take the place of Smith’s and Mitcheli’s Primary Geog- 
raphy.) It is adapted both to Primary and Intermeai- 
ate classes. A njore advanced work on Geography, 
prepared by Frattcis McNally, to follow 
Manual,” will be published in January 

MATHEMATICS if 
garded as the National System, 
tert-Looks in mathemat (in connection with Pro- 
Sessor Bariict?’3 works) of the Military Academy @ 
the United States, and alsq in inost of the colleges 
throughout te country. Davies Aritimetics are the 
Sto ation ofthe whole series, Wewould expecially 
oul “a? ution to his Intéllectual Aritimetic, just 





10) 





































Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
to be in advance of every 





peaker, American 
nd Zachos’ New Amer- 
ctions of pieces 











asting obligation, 
sh Poets, viz 
fuck, Tu.ble Talk, 
» Young’s Night Thoughts and 













Willard’s Histories 
story—with her 






















works arenow ree 
being the standard 









CuamBers’ ELemantary Sciexcrs.—These works are 
not only intended for text-bdoks, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

PuiLosopuy, AsTRoNOMY, AND MytrroLocy.—Parker’s 
Philosophies are favor Ks with all teachers who 
heve used them. MelInty ronomy is 
uable elementary treatise. nd 
man Mythology is regarded the'best work on this inter- 








esting st t. 
Bvok-KerewG Aaxp Penmansigp.— Fulton and Eust- 


man's Book-keeping is in extensive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general favor, 1 

Tue Home Cyciopepras, OR Limgary OF Rererence.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, in a portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school librar ind the general reader. 

(2 Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 
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A. 5. BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-st., N. Y. 














Milton Academy. 
pee. A.C. SPICER, Prixcrean; Prof. A. Wurrrorp, 
Teacher of the Clasgics; Mrs. 8M. Srrcoer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. PeaSe, Teachef of Music. 
Calendar.—third Term fom 1855, opened on 
a ta March 28, 1855);-Closds, Wednesday, July 
th, 1855 

















EXPENSES.—Tuition, per term, rom}..... $3,50 to $5,090 
Music ov the Piano ¥orfe, extra,.,...10,00 
Oil Painting, Ot ehees 
Other varieties of Painktibg, 
each, — 
Vocal Music, oe ahi 2.00 


Tuition must be settled in adva 








| our high schools aud s 
by all who feel an interest 
I 


important, though too | 


‘X- | neral infermation in tl 
ts. | ‘ 
of the most approved text- | 





words to memory, | 

George Payn Quackenbos, Rector of Henry Street 
Grammar School, aud well known as one of the most 
successful teachers in this city, says: Those who 
desire a complete and valuable course of geographical 
questions, need look no@ further than Mr. Pierson’s 
work, for they will not be abie to find a better. 

“I have used it for some time past, and the result 
has been eutirely sat’sfactory. 1 cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the notice of teachers. WM. ll. SMITH, 

* Principal ol Ward\School No. 1, New York.” 

“Pierson’s Geographical, Quesiions is the best work 
for advaucing a class in the study of Geography that 
has yet come within my notiee. J. DB. DEMILT, 

“ Principal of Ward Schoo: No. J4, N.Y.” 








” 





“T have uzed Pierson’s Geographical Questions for 
some time, and, from experienée, 1 must state that the 
work is the best arranged and most tho ough of its 
kind that [have yet seen. Luse it simply because it 
precisely answers its purpose in, posting up pupils in 
the minutiw of Geograp.y. It id weil suited tor Com- 
mon Schools, and I have no hesii so ih recommend- 
ing it to the public and to-my brother teachers. 

“JOHN J. DOANE, 
“Principal of Ward School No. 35. 

“New York, Mareh 23, 1854.” 

“We fuliy agree with Mr. Doane. 

“A. MURPILY, Prin. Ward School No. 16.” 
“N.P. BEERS, Prin. Ward School No. 13.” 
“SAM’L ST. JOHN, Prin. Ward School No. 26.” 





















“Thave thoroughly examined the book, and do not 
hesitate to say that it is supe ) aby work on that 
subject that has come under my ¢ rvation. Lam 
confident that its gener ub text book by 
be considered 
ch oi science, as 


















yall 













un omen of good. ). MJ Li, M.A. 





ton Academy.” 


“*It supplies a defici 
hy teachers general 
r.puy. It embraces an ; 
tions in the first part for 


t have been felt 
truction in Geog- 
1 of ques- 








review 

e egetem of Ge- 
gaod atlas, 

merits, L dink it will 

B a text book for sehouls and 
G. HH, STEBBINS, 

1001 No. 12, Brooalyn.” 


hroughout, which rend miph 
“If its reception is 
be generally adopted! 

academies. 
“ Principal of Public Sc! 





“A recent publication by D. 17. Pierson, A. M., call- 
ed‘ ASystem of Geograph cai Questions,’ tains the 
skeleton of all the geog is 
worth the time that is ws: that study, 
an abstract of all that is es juiring continual 
reference to maps, and con ‘ying both 
the mind and the eye tu ac » wequisi- 
tion of that essential knowiledze he most per- 
fect method of appropriation Ui ever devised, I 
have used almost all the Ge« ies published for the 
ig this, [have 

", BRAGG, 
t., 1854."? 




















nd, Cheises +, L504. 

“Experience has d pian isa 
good one, and I most cordially recor ndit to parents 
and teachers, FOLOMON JENNER, 

* Principal of Commer and Classical School, 7 
Henry street, New York. 
“1 cheerfully concur in the shove. 

“ Prin. of Chieisea Coll. Las. es 








J. 1. BROWN, 
t 19th-si., N. ¥.” 










. July, 1854. 

13s Geogra- 
ble aid in 
y Atlas now 


* After a careful ex: 
phy, we cheerfully rec 
teaching and learning thi 
in use. 

“ Nicholas H. Maguire, ¥ 
Schooi; P. A. Cregar, § 
Brown, Prin. Zane-st. Grain 
Prin. Jefferson Grainmar Sho 
Grammar School; James C. & 
Grammar School; Jolin Joyce 
mar School; Jas. H. McBride, . Harris 
Grammar School; Willigin Roberts, Prin. Ri: 
Grammar School; A, H. Laidlaw, Mon:ce Grammar 
School; Geo. Yeager, Livingsion Grammar School; H. 
T. Louderback, Mt. Vernon Grsmmar School; Eugene 
Smyth, Prin, Jackson Con rinmar School; James 
M. Bird, Prin. Lomb-st. hool; G. B. Stockdale, 
Madison Boys’ Grammar & i 

This book has recent 
of Education of Mi.w 
use wherever its meritS bee« 

Sample copies sent to T 
receipt of three letter stainp 

Published by i 
Publishers and Wholesale boo 

K. & K. also publish PIENRSON 
REPORT, showing the dai’ 
summed up at the close of ves, for the inspec 
tion and signature of the Parentor Guardian, thus ae- 
ting as a double check upo e&cho'ar, Thisis an 
article that every Teacher ¢ et) advantage; and 
is afforded much lower than can get small lots 
manufactured for. Price to fea , 00 cents per do- 
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incipal Hancock Grammar 

Gr ar School; J. H. 
1001; Z. Hopper, 
. A. Piper, N. E. 
- South West 
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been adopted by the Board 
apidly going into 
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postage, 
CELLOGG, 

8s John-st., N.Y. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SFRIAL, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPU EDUCATION, 





GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS A PRORIETORS, 
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year, in ad 













One copy, per 

Six copies. .“. 

pt Paalt Ter te ie 
A limited number of Literary Ady 

published im the JckNAL at the f 

One column, one year,.... 

OM ii gen stew see 

One-fourth column, one y¢ 
Lesser advertisements, and for a 

proportionate rates. 

PREMIUMS: 

For Ten subscribers, one copy and 
up of the club. 

For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club. 

For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, “ Fern 
Leaves,” by Fanny tern, or any new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,35. 

For Ten subscribers (at one doilay,) one copy of Godey’s, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, 0 y three dollar magasgine. 

For Twenty subscribers (xt one dollar,) one copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dic ry. 
one dolar,) $20,00 in 








shorter period, at 


#1,C0 to the getter 
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